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of supplies where labor is avail- 
able is interpreted as presaging 
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Value of Glider Forces Seen 

New weapon was used effec- 
tively to hamstring Japs and 
later to disrupt Nazi lines dur- 
ing invasion Page 19 
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Executives' Salaries Rise 10% 

Survey of schedules filed 
with CAB reveals that only six 
companies paid presidents more 
than $25,000 Page 35 
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15 More Planes Returned 

Airlines’ equipment units 
now up to 257, only 67 less than 
they had before the reduction 
in May, 1942 Page 48 
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Air Mileage Near Pre-War Mark 

Despite suspensions and loss 
of equipment, more than 44,000 
miles in operation, compared 
with 45,132 before war.. Page 39 
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Heads New Feeder Group: As president of the recently-organized Feeder 
Airlines Association, Harry R. Stringer (above) will direct its program for 
establishment of a network of feeder airlines and the general advancement of 
civil aviation. Stringer is vice-president of All American Aviation, the coun- 
try’s only air pickup service. 
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Charles E. Wilson heads 
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ous development of aircraft and 
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The weight and space saving advantages of 
Ken-Rad "self-shielding” metal tubes have 
long been recognized Their sturdy rug- 
gedness under severe service conditions in 
fighters and bombers is a matter of record 


KENRAD 


OWENSBORO • KENTUCKY 


TRANSMITTING TUBES 
CATHO.DE RAY TUBES 
SPECIAL PURPOSE TUBES 
RECEIVING TUBES 
INCANDESCENT LAMPS 
FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
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MORE IN STORE FOR NAZIS— Germany’s 
ordeal of fire, bombs and bullets from aloft will 
intensify as Allied invaders approach the Nazi 
homeland. Medium bombers, fighter bombers 
and other attack planes on advance bases in 
France and elsewhere will be able to reach 
enemy concentrations and military objectives 
with effective loads of missives and ammuni- 
tion. Lockheed P-38s. North American P-51s 
and Republic P-47s already have covered most 
of Germany as bomber escorts, but much of 
their carrying capacity was devoted to fuel — 
plus guns and ammunition. Air Force officials 
admit that the P-38 can carry 4,000 pounds of 
bombs. This would be short range, of course. 
Undoubtedly the other fighters can give about 
the same performance. 


BRITISH AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY— A British 
aviation leader conceded recently that “we (the 
British) can never again be so delinquent as to 
allow our military aircraft to shrink to a dan- 
gerously low level and this means that the in- 
dustry must be maintained on a high technical 
basis which will necessitate considerable ex- 
penditure by the government on research and 
development.” This thought follows that of 
some of our own industry leaders and should 
give added emphasis to programs within our 
own industry. Sometimes in the discussions 
about post-war aviation, the question of future 
air transport overshadows future aircraft manu- 
facturing. The two invariably must go together. 


VOICE FOR AVIATION— A high ranking 
member of Congress observed the other day that 
aviation — the nation's greatest industry — has no 
voice which is heard by Congress when legisla- 
tion affecting the industry is pending. Virtually 
all other industries and related groups appear 
before various Congressional committees, but 
aviation, this member said, has been strangely 


lacking in this respect. He referred not only to 
legislation affecting the industry directly, but 
to all manner of legislation which concerns the 
industry indirectly, one way or another. The 
few industry representatives who have ap- 
peared before Congressional committees have 
made a definite, favorable impression this House 
leader said, and he mentioned J. Carlton Ward, 
Jr., specifically. Contention was that there should 
be more aviation representatives like Ward to 
let Congress know where the industry stands on 
issues affecting it. 


CONGRESS-SHY — There is little doubt that 
the industry has been somewhat leary of Wash- 
ington appearances. Part of this probably goes 
back to the days when the industry was vir- 
tually dependent on military orders for its 
existence and there was a disinclination to make 
any move that might incur the displeasure of 
those who had a voice in the granting of con- 
tracts. Aviation has grown up since those days, 
however, and the government and the military 
need a strong aircraft manufacturing industry 
as a part of the nation’s future safety and econ- 
omy. Now. many government leaders, such as 
the Congressman mentioned above, seek the 
views of aircraft industry leaders. 


ROBOT DEFENSE — American anti-aircraft 
gunners moved into the south England robot- 
bomb territory to bolster defenses against Ger- 
many's pilotless plane bomb have had some ex- 
perience in shooting down just such projectiles. 
American AA schools have used a rocket target 
since 1941. Ours have a speed of something like 
450 mph. They were designed as an improve- 
ment on the plane-towed sleeve target. 


SERVICE UNIFICATION— Although unifica- 
tion of the armed services now has been re- 
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This Light Weight, Heavy Duty 

MOSSMAN AIRCRAFT SWITCH 

Can’t Be Jarred Out of Position 


Positive locking of this Mossman 0-42 Heavy Duty Lever Switch is assured 
by a detent mechanism which retains its position under extreme jar ond 
vibration. 

Designed with a full understanding of the requirements of aircraft use, 
this switch has a die-cast aluminum frame which gives it a weight of but 
4 Vi ounces with 8 contact springs. As many as 32 contact springs can be 
built into this switch. 

Detent mechanism consists of a stainless steel spring which is located in a 
nickel-plated brass tube. This is staked into the tunnel of the switch frame, 
where the spring exerts pressure against two free rolling, stainless steel 
balls. Pressure brought to bear on the lever forces the outer ball to follow 
the contour of the latch plate, giving a positive locking or spring return 
to center position. The pressure on the latch is independent of the pressure 
on the contact springs. 

The Mossman 0-42 Switch is usually mounted directly to a panel. An 
escutcheon plate is available and may be ordered in finish to match panel. 


RATING: CONTACTS: 

5 amperes, 110 volts A.C. (non-inductive). '/«’ diameter, fine sliver. 

INSULATION: WEIGHT: 



The Mossman 0-42 Heavy Duty Lever Switch is one of a line of precision 
electrical components which includes many types of heavy duty, multiple 
circuit lever switches, turn switches, push switches, plug jacks and special 
switching components. Send for catalog containing full information. 


Donald P. Mossman, Inc., 612 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago (11), III. 
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jected by the Woodrum Post-War Military 
Policy committee, the subject is far from dead. 
Powerful committee members still favor it, and 
the Army probably will continue to seek it. The 
Navy will oppose. Many members of Congress 
believe it would lead to economy which makes 
the proposition attractive in their minds. How- 
ever, it is a long way off, if it ever comes. 


LONG RANGE FIGHTERS— Almost all ma- 
jor aircraft manufacturers have long-range 
fighter planes with performance bordering on 
the sensational. Some designs are still on pa- 
pers, others are in the air. Some companies 
with extraordinary planes about to fly arc al- 
most fearful that the Japs won’t last long 
enough to permit these planes to go into action. 


JAP LOSSES — The greatest loss to the Jap- 
anese in the Battle of Spruance's Sea — the ocean 
area between the Marianas and Luzon — was 
not the 353 planes shot down, but the five air 
groups comprising some 500 of their best air- 
men. Carrier operations and overwater opera- 
tional flying is virtually an exaot science, and 
such a tremendous loss of manpower will be 
felt for a long period throughout the entire Jap 
fleet. 


ENEMY OUTSMARTED— The Japs thought 
they had a brilliant tactical operation worked 
out for the Battle of Spruance’s Sea. They 
launched their carrier planes at extreme range, 
far beyond our retaliatory range, and intended 
landing planes for refueling and rearming on 
Rota and Guam. When they got there, they 
found they’d been outguessed. American planes 
were waiting over the islands and the Japs had 

only one choice— the sea. When the Japs were 
stripped of their air, a fast carrier force moved 
into striking range and attacked as best it could 
under unfavorable conditions at extreme range 
and at dusk. By the next morning the Japs had 
scurried back to safety under Luzon-based air 
protection. 


B-29 RAID — Reports reaching Washington 
indicate that the B-29 operation over Japan was 
conducted on a conservative basis. It wasn't 
exactly experimental, especially from the Jap’s 
point of view, but it was, partly, a test run for 
the 20th Air Force. One or more previous com- 
bat tests had been flown over enemy targets. 
Conservative basis on which the Yawata steel 
mills were hit is indicated by the fact that one 
plane, and probably others, returned to base 
with many hundreds of gallons of fuel unused. 
The B-29s did not extend their range anywhere 
near the limit. They will extend it, of course, 
bringing other Jap works under their sights. 


P-47 PRODUCTION— The reported tapering 
off in production of the P-47 “Thunderbolt” 
brought hasty denials from the Army, particu- 
larly that which said the Evansville plant of 
Republic would make no more after the first of 



AA’s new globe shows cities only. 


the year. It now appears that a revision of the 
schedule will keep the Evansville plant in pro- 
duction all of this year and for the first quarter 
of next year — as far as the schedule has been 
projected — and that the Farmingdale plant will 
not taper off but will continue on its full sched- 
ule throughout this year and through the first 
quarter of 1945. The P-47 now being produced 
has increased range and is one of our fastest 
fighters. As a fighter-bomber it has won new 
acclaim in the invasion operations. Incidentally, 
it is the only Army fighter with an air-cooled 
engine, the Army always having leaned toward 
liquid-cooled power plants. 


WRIGHT-PATTERSON FIELDS MERGER? 
— Reports are heard currently in Washington 
that a consolidation of Wright Field, headquar- 
ters of the Materiel Command, and adjoining 
Patterson Field, headquarters of the Air Ser- 
vice Command, is under consideration. Some 
reports have it that the functions of the two 
commands at Dayton would be combined under 
one commanding general with a commander at 
each field. Coincident with the realignment of 
the top command of the Materiel, Maintenance 
and Distribution Division, caused by the illness 
of Maj. Gen. Charles Branshaw, Brig. Gen. E. M. 
Powers has replaced Maj. Gen. B. E. Meyers as 
Deputy Chief of Air Staff M. N. and D. Gen. 
Meyers has gone to Wright Field as acting com- 
manding general. 
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The MARTIN MARS 


affects your 
POSTWAR PLANS! 

TN the Mars flying boat, airline operators will 
have a successful type thoroughly tested in 
overoccan transportation. She's the most efficient 
airplane yet built, per pound of material used, per 
horsepower, per gallon of fuel, and has the lowest 

Start revising your postwar plans! For these are no 
visionary, far-distant ships. They are commercial 
versions of the Marcin Mars. The original Mars is 
now in regular trans-Pacific service with the Navy, 
while 20 larger 82-ton Mars Navy transports are 
under construction. The olane of tomorrow is fly- 
ing today! 

At war's end, Martin production lines will be 
tooled and manned for fast delivery. If the in- 
dustry is permitted to set aside funds for such 
postwar construction and employment, American 
aviation will be first in peace as it is in war. 

The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 




LUXURY LINER of the air, th, 
170-21 is designed to provide 
living facilities for 52 passengei 
flights of 24 liours or less. 



COMBINATION cargo and passenger 
carrier, the Martin 170-23 provides ac- 
commodations for 34 passengers plus 
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AAF-Harvard Survey Asks Speedy 
Disposal of Surplus Airplanes 

Analysis urges quick transfer of available aircraft, even dur- 
ing the war, in interest of peacetime development of new 
models; suggests terminable-installment method. 

By WILLIAM G. KEY 


The Army and Navy should 
transfer surplus airplanes and com- 
ponents as soon as practicable, even 
during the war, in the interest of 
their post-war development of new 
aircraft, and terminable-install- 
ment sale of transports to airlines 
is the most practical method of 
handling that problem, the Har- 
vard School of Business Adminis- 
tration reports in a survey made 
for the Army Air Forces. 

The report was released by the 
War Contracts Subcommittee of 
the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee after it had been submit- 
ted to Col. F. Trubee Davison, AAF 
Chief of the Special Projects Office 
and a member of the Pogue Sur- 
plus Aircraft Advisory Subcom- 
mittee, which is now drawing rec- 
ommendations for the Surplus War 
Property Administration. 

► Reactions Mixed — Industry reac- 


tion to the Harvard report was 
sparse, since copies were extreme- 
ly limited — the report first was 
held as a War Department docu- 
ment, not for general release and 
then was released through the 
Murray Subcommittee. "I would 
say that early reaction was not un- 
favorable,” said one source, while 
another close to manufacturing 
circles said he felt that the report 
showed "considerable thought,” 
but that it was "disappointing.” 
Additional copies were to be avail- 
able this week and possibly will 
draw comment. 

The chief departure of the re- 
port from previously considered 
means of handling the surplus 
plane program rests in the recom- 
mendation for terminable install- 
ment purchases of planes by air- 
lines, rather than outright pur- 
chase or lease agreement. 


> Payment Methods — Since airlines 
have not yet paid for surplus 
planes being returned to commer- 
cial transport service by the Army, 
the report may have a major bear- 
ing on the final decision as to the 
method of payment, over which 
there has been considerable discus- 

The Harvard group recommends 
that price be based on commercial 
value rather than cost to the Gov- 
ernment, and points out that the 
terminable-installment method re- 
moves the element of chance from 
such factors as the length of the 
war and the economic life of the 
plane after the war. The report 
further suggests that under these 
terms of sale the Government pay 
all overhaul costs, with the pur- 
chaser paying all modification 
costs. Thus, lines buying AC-47 
for cargo use would pay no modi- 
fication costs, while an airline de- 
siring the best accommodations for 
passengers would pay between 
$12,000 and $20,000 for modifica- 

► Supply Limited — The report sug- 
gests that there may be fewer 
surplus transport planes than gen- 
erally supposed. Attrition rates, 
excess reconversion costs, and the 
heavy movement of military and 
official personnel, emergency sup- 
plies and medicine in both occupied 



COMMERCIAL VERSION OF THE LIBERATOR: 

Latest photo released of Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft sti 
Corp.’s prototype Model 39, which flew to Washington po 
last week to take high government officials on-demon- ap 


stration flights. First drawings of this ship, the pro- 
posed commercial version of the Liberator bomber, 
appeared in Aviation News April 10 and April 17. 
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Europe and all sections of China 
will absorb a substantial portion 
of the apparent surplus, the report 
states. However, it does antici- 
pate that there will be an excess of 
C-47 and C-46 types above domes- 
tic commercial uses. 

To utilize this excess supply, the 
Harvard report suggests that the 
planes be sold at sharply reduced 
prices for restricted non-competing 
uses — uses that do not compete 
with any traffic that would other- 
wise develop without low-price 
surplus equipment. It cites as an 
example certain contract cargo 
operations, such as the movement 
of fresh fruit to northern indus- 
trial markets, which would be 
possible only with low-cost sur- 
plus equipment. It is suggested 
that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
would have to control disposition 
and use of such planes. 

► Last War Example — Pointing to 
the example of the last war, the 
Harvard report says that while 
there might be some advantage in 
maintaining as large a reserve of 
equipment as can be stored, the 
Army Air Forces will fare better 
in terms of adequate material if it 
divests itself of all truly excess 
and obsolete wartime equipment. 

To avoid confusion and criti- 
cism of the armed services, the re- 
port strongly recommends the 
handling of all material declared 


Planes for CAB 

The Civil Aeronautics Board 
is negotiating with the Army 
to acquire 13 Stinson Sentinels 
for its Safety Bureau's accident 
investigators, most of whom 
are licensed pilots. 

A small twin-engine trans- 
port for Board members may 
also be purchased. The Stinsons 
are single-engine, two-place 


surplus by a central agency such 
as that already set up in the Sur- 
plus War Property Administra- 
tion. It generally recommends 
that all sales and reconditioning, 
all overhaul and modification work 
be done by the original design 
manufacturer. The original man- 
ufacturer would act as agent for 
the Government in sale of the 
equipment. 

Other highlights of the report 

► Sale of combat types to civilians 
should be barred in the interest of 
safety. 

► All surplus sales should end 
three to five years after the war. 

► The Army and the Navy should 
be ready to place developmental 
orders with the manufacturers as 
soon as contracts are terminated. 


This, the report says, will be more 
valuable than small additional pro- 
duction of standard military 
models. 

The report hints that air trans- 
port work in rehabilitation of war- 
torn areas may be carried on by 
the Air Transport Command, in 
which case planes would not ap- 
pear as surplus, but would remove 
these planes from the surplus pool. 

Ask Maximum Use 
Of Smaller Planes 

Harvard survey sees minimum 

loss to government and spur to 

civil aviation in careful disposal. 

An effort to obtain maximum use 
of smaller types of non-military 
planes is recommended by the Har- 
vard School of Business Adminis- 
tration report. 

Emphasis in these sales would 
swing from rehabilitation and sale 
through the original manufacturer 
to overhaul, modification and sale 
by dealers. 

Sales through modified auctions 
rather than sealed bids would be 
made, if the recommendations are 
followed, to encourage participa- 
tion by small fixed-base operators 
and private fliers. An announced 
minimum price and posted bids 
would be used. 

► Some to Be Scrapped — The Har- 



AWPC ACCOUNTING COMMITTEE: 

Changing military requirements for warplane pro- 
duction pose problems of major significance for top 
finance officers of the West Coast aircraft companies. 
Members of the West Coast Aircraft War Production 
Council’s accounting committee also have a fiscal 
concern with other pressing industry problems, that 
of surplus materials redistribution being outstanding; 
Committee members are, left to right: Dudley E. 
Browne, comptroller, Lockheed; R. A. Lambeth, vice- 


president and treasurer, North American; R. V. Hunt, 
vice-president and comptroller, Douglas; James C. 
Noakes, comptroller, Ryan Aeronautical Co., and L. 
K. Grant, assistant comptroller, Consolidated Vultee. 
Standing is William F. Peters, AWPC assistant man- 
ager. Committee members who are not seen in this 
picture are H. E. Bowman, secretary-treasurer- 
comptroller, Boeing and Claude N. Monson, treasurer, 
Northrop. • 
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MODEL HELICOPTER USED IN COAST GUARD TRAINING: 


A model of the Sikorsky XR6 helicopter — the result 
of 2,000 hours’ work by Ernest H. Frauenberger, of 
the U. S. Coast Guard, is being used at the Coast 
Guard Air Station at Floyd Bennett field, New York, 
to aid in the training of new pilots. Frauenberger, a 


Sikorsky employee for eight years, has made it in per- 
fect detail, even down to a tiny fire extinguisher that 
can be lifted from its clamps. The model was dis- 
played at the recent demonstration of Sikorsky heli- 
copters. 


vard report says that many of the 
smaller planes should be scrapped 
in the interest of air safety, and 
recommends that the balance be 
modified from military standards 
to meet civil air regulations before 
being offered for sale. 

Dealers, under the recommenda- 
tions, would be protected against 
undue inventory losses through a 
rebate system, quantity discounts 
— made cumulative to aid small 
dealers — would be an integral part 
of the system, and there would 
be no lease, installment purchase 
or other complex financial arrange- 
ments to complicate sales. 

► Price Factors — The minimum 
price should be set with a view to 
obtaining the maximum possible 
distribution consistent with rea- 
sonable proceeds for the govern- 
ment. A lowering in prices, the re- 
port states, such as actually to de- 
crease somewhat the total proceeds 
might be to the public interest if 
a much larger number of planes 
were distributed thereby stimu- 
lating the growth of civilian avia- 

The survey advises allocation or 
lease to approved schools of certain 
military trainers which would be 
used to accomplish specified train- 
ing objectives valuable to the ser- 


3 -Way Shuttle Raid 

The war’s first triangular shut- 
tle raid on Axis Europe has been 
disclosed by U. S. Air Forces Head- 
quarters — a flight by Flying Fort- 
resses from Britain to Russia and 
then on to Italy by way of Berlin 
and the Galacian oil fields. 


U. S. to Ship Excess 
Warplanes Home 

Rules established for determin- 
ing if aircraft are worth repair- 
ing and sending back to Amer- 
ica for resale. 

Excess aircraft in overseas thea- 
ters will be returned to this coun- 
try if they can be restored to full 
operational or flying training use. 
The planes must be restorable 
within designated man-hour lim- 

Surplus planes, as provided by 
Surplus War Property Board or- 
ders, will be certified to local 
agents of the Foreign Economic 
Administration. The excess cate- 
gory includes planes above local 
theater needs, while surplus planes 
are those beyond needs of the War 
Department for use in any theater 
or in this country. 

► Some Repaired — Planes found to 
be in excess of local theater needs 
and which would take more than 
the designated man-hours for re- 
pair, will be declared surplus and 
commanders of the various air 
forces are directed to “lend every 
assistance” to the FEA and cus- 
tomers who might buy the planes 
in placing non-flyable planes in 
condition for delivery by flight “or 
other means.” 

Aircraft within range for flight 
return must be in such condition 
that they can be repaired for the 
flight back. Others will be shipped 
back if they meet standards. 

► Hours Designated — Man-hours 
designated for the various types of 


Single engine fighters 2,500, 
twin engine fighters 5,000, twin 
engine transports 5,000, four en- 
gine transports 8,000, multi-engine 
bombers 8,000. 

Liaison type aircraft and gliders 
will be virtually non-returnable, 
since they cannot be returned to 
this country unless already in con- 
dition for operational or flight 
training use. 

Excess aircraft will be desig- 
nated as returnable or non-return- 
able by a committee of three qual- 
ified military personnel and an 
AAF engineering officer. 

► Committee — Disposition of sur- 
plus aircraft will be designated by 
a similar military committee 
which may or may not be expand- 
ed to include a local representative 
of the State Department and the 
FEA as advisory members. 

Surplus aircraft ruled non-re- 
parable will be mutilated and 
turned over to a salvage officer. 

Year Book Ready 

The Aircraft Year Book for 1944, 
edited by Howard Mingos. made 
its appearance last week, com- 
prising over 700 pages of data on 
U. S. aviation participation in the 
war, Civil Air Patrol, wartime air 
transport industry, air training, 
work of the Federal bureaus, and 
sections on aviation facts and fig- 
ures, aircraft designs and an avia- 
tion directory. The volume, an 
official publication of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, is 
published by Lanciar Publishers, 
Inc., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. Price is $6. 
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and it is hoped that the majority 
will eleot to remain within the 
aeronautical organization. 

► 10.000 Affected — While the Navy 
did not specify the number of air 
cadets who will be affected, some 
sources on Capitol Hill said be- 
tween 10.000 and 12,000 probably 
would be dropped or diverted to 
other programs and that in the 
future new cadets will be selected 
from men already in the naval ser- 

The cutback in the Navy's pro- 
gram recalls that the AAF, just a 
few weeks ago, transferred 36,000 
pilot trainees to the ground forces 
and indicates that pilot training is 
well ahead of original estimates, a 
particularly significant trend at a 
time when combat tempo is up in 
all theaters. 


ARTIST S CONCEPTION OF ROBOT PLANE: 



> Cadets Notified — Rear Admiral 
A. W. Radford, acting deputy chief 
of operations (air) has sent letters 
to cadets notifying them of the re- 
duced training program and ex- 
plaining why it is necessary. 

A statement by the department 
said the Navy will offer these 
cadets the widest practicable 
choice as to their future service 


Hitler’s vaunted “secret weapon” looked like this to an artist in Eng- 
land. Attacks by the rocket bomb have not affected military objectives, 
but have caused civilian destruction and thousands of deaths in southern 
England. The bombs are propelled by a simple jet engine in the tube 
fixed atop the body of the bomb. 


Navy Cuts Back 
On Pilot Training 

Fewer airmen needed as result of 

unexpectedly low attrition rate. 

A downward revision of the 
Naval air training program is un- 
der way, since a study of the pro- 
gram makes it evident that the 
Navy must reduce substantially 
the number of men accepted for 
pilot training. 

The Navy is rapidly reaching 
the point where only replacement 
pilots need be trained. With the 
decrease in demand for large num- 
bers of new pilots, it has been de- 
cided to lengthen the pilot training 
program. 

► Entries Reduced — Starting June 
29, entries from the pre-flight 
stage of training into primary 
flight stage were reduced approxi- 
mately one-third of the previously 
scheduled rate of entry. Reduc- 
tion in pilot requirements are such 
that only about 50 percent of those 
students in stages earlier than pri- 
mary training will be permitted to 
continue flight training. 

Among the factors contributing 
to the revision is the unexpectedly 
low attrition rate of Navy and 
Marine pilots in actual combat. 
Their fighting qualities, superior 
training and equipment have pro- 
duced a rate of survival nearly 
one-third greater than had been 
expected. 


End Wasp Recruiting 


Recruiting of WASPS has been 
halted, Gen. H. H. Arnold, com- 
manding general of the Army Air 
Forces, revealed last week. 

The present training program for 
approximately 300 WASPS will be 
continued and the 721 presently 
engaged in non-combat duty will 
be retained, Arnold said. 

The attitude of Congress, which 
defeated a bill to incorporate the 
WASPS in the AAF. is given as the 
reason for dropping the recruiting 
program. 


GERMAN TRANSPORT: 

This scene from a German newsreel, received from neutral sources in 
Lisbon, describes this as a motorized, armored troop carrier being placed 
aboard one of the Nazis’ six-engined “gliders,” previously pictured in 
the News, for transportation to the Russian front. 
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STEAM POWER PLANT FOR AIRPLANES: 

Post-war production of a high efficiency steam power 
plant for planes is contemplated by Louis C. Trosky, 
a Chicago inventor. Three views of his engines are 
shown here: On the left is a side view, with the lout 
pressure cylinder at the upper left of the photo, the 


reverse control below, the throttle in the right center 
and the main condenser at the bottom. Center photo 
shows a complete boiler, condenser, engine, fuel and 
water tanks on a test stand. Photo at right shows 
front view of the power plant on the test stand. 


Claims Steam Plant 
For Post-War Planes 

Flight tests in 1933, conducted on 

West Coast, recalled by new en- 
gine developed by Louis Trosky. 

Plans of a Chicago inventor, 
Louis C. Trosky, for post-war pro- 
duction of a high-efficiency steam 
power plant for airplanes are of 
more than passing interest in the 
light of successful West Coast 
steam flight tests conducted in 1933 
at Oakland. Calif. 

A review of those tests, con- 
ducted primarily to gain publicity 
for a light-weight steam power 
plant developed for industrial use 
by William J. Besler. may stimu- 
late a revival of practical research 
in steam power flight. 

► Condensers — The Besler boiler, 
fired by a Diesel oil burner, main- 
tained a steam temperature of 750 
degrees Fahrenheit and a pressure 
of approximately 1200 p.s.i. Con- 
densers recovered feedwater from 
exhaust steam developed from a 
10-gallon water supply. 

A two-cylinder double-acting 
compound engine was used, devel- 
oping 150 hp. at 1625 r.p.m. 
under 1400 p.s.i. steam pressure. 

The boiler and condensing sys- 
tem weighed 500 pounds and the 
engine 180 pounds. 

► Placed in Plane — Installed in a 
two-place Travelair biplane, the 
power plant developed a full head 
of steam within two minutes. 

Because the boiler lacked pres- 
sure controls no effort was made to 
determine maximum speed, flight 
range, or figures on operating econ- 


omy. Test flights ranged from five 
to 25 minutes. On several flights 
engine reverse was employed to 
shorten landings. 

► Makes No Claims — Besler today 
gives no indication that he will 
attempt to invade the field of air- 
craft power plants, nor does he at- 
tempt to estimate the degree to 
which a modern, light-weight 
steam engine might compete with 
gas turbine and jet propulsion en- 

In view of recent developments 
in metallurgy and heal transfer 
techniques, there is an indicated 
opportunity for a new comparison 
of steam and internal combustion 
engines with respect to power- 
weight ratio, flight range, relia- 
bility, safety, and operating and 
maintenance costs. — S.B. 



New GM Plane Engine: Three- 
quarters front view of General 
Motors Research Laboratories 
Model X-259-D, a two-cycle, four- 
cylinder liquid-cooled powerplant 
which has been undergoing flight 
tests in a Cessna in the Detroit 
area for the last year. 


Data Out on New GM 
Lightplane Engine 

Powerplane expected to be strong 

contender in post-war market. 

First detailed description of the 
General Motors experimental two- 
cycle four-cylinder liquid cooled 
engine, which has been undergoing 
flight tests in the Detroit area for 
more than a year, has recently be- 
come available to the public. 

The engine which may be a 
strong post-war competitor in the 
lightplane powerplant field, has 
been test flown in a Cessna and is 
reported easily distinguishable 
from other aircraft by its peculiar 
high-pitched whine. 

► Rated at 200 hp. — The compact 
little powerplant, which has 250 

to the 1943 Aerosphere, is rated at 
200 hp. at 2500 rpm, weighs 275 
pounds dry, or has a specific weight 
of 1.375 pounds per horsepower, a 
considerable weight saving over 
most engines of comparable power 
which average around two pounds 
per horsepower. 

A centrifugal blower and all 
other accessories except electric 
generator are mounted on the rear 
and driven from the rear end of 
the crankshaft by a flexible drive 
gear. Fuel consumption is given 
as 0.58 pound per horsepower 
hour, at 75 per cent power. Stand- 
ard equipment includes dual bat- 
tery type ignition, and GM car- 
buretor, with provision for fuel 
pump, vacuum pump, dual tacho- 
meter drives, automotive type 
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GRUMMAN TORPEDO PLANE FIRES ROCKETS: 

Rocket installations on the underside of the wings are clearly visible in 
this new photo of a Grumman Avenger warming up on the flight deck 
of an aircraft carrier. 


FEDERAL DIGEST 

Piston Ring Plant 
Problems Discussed 

Summary of week’s activities in 

U. S. and war agencies. 

By MARY PAULINE PERRY 

War Production Board’s Piston 
Ring Manufacturing Industry Ad- 
visory Committee met recently to 
discuss manpower problems, the 
effect of the aircraft cutback on 
the production of automotive type 
piston rings, status of Canadian 
production, and the need for a 
price increase to maintain produc- 
tion of piston rings for other than 
aircraft uses. 

Small plants will be granted 
some relief from production quota 
restrictions under a plan approved 
by the Smaller War Plants Corp. 
Under the plan, small plants may 
increase their operations to a rate 
which is equal to the over-all in- 
dustry rate of production for any 
given civilian item. Computation 
will be on production both for 
civilian use and for military end 

► WPB Form G17 — Applicants who 
normally use WPB Form 617 to 
obtain permission under Conserva- 
tion Order L-41 to acquire or con- 
struct facilities are advised to fol- 
low the revised instructions for 
filing this form, which are effec- 

WPB said that in making returns 
of unused allotments to claimant 
agencies or WPB industry divi- 
sions, secondary consumers of con- 
trolled materials should make sep- 
arate returns for each different 
item they are manufacturing and 


for which they have unused allot- 
ments. 

► Radio Equipment — Due to in- 
creased requirements for the last 
half of 1944 for radio and elec- 
tronic equipment supplies, any in- 
crease for civilians is unlikely in 
the near future, WPB said. 

► w»r Contract* PrlM Adjustment Boardan- 
renegotintion regulations through the Superin- 
tendent of Public Documents. Supplements will 

► Office of Defense Transportation announced 



Butylene Diverted 
From Rubber to Gas 

Diversion of 400,000 barrels of 
butylene from the synthetic rubber 
program to the production of ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 barrels of 
aviation gasoline has been directed 
by Bradley Dewey, rubber direc- 
tor, in response to calls from the 
War Department for more aviation 
fuel. 

The butylenes will be channeled 
to high-octane gasoline during July 
and August. Dewey, emphasized, 
however, that the diversion will 
not result m the building of “one 
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ation Planning. Oklahoma City. 

Dcc.^S-fi — SAE National Air Cargo Meeting. 


less tire nor the use of one less 
pound of synthetics.” 

> Labor Problem — He pointed out 
that manpower problems rather 
than a lack of materials affected 
the current restrictions on the out- 
put of tires and other rubber prod- 


Uncertainties Delay 
Vets’ Job Program 

Distribution of the formal an- 
nouncement of a plan being for- 
mulated by the National Aircraft 
War Production Council in an 
effort to get 2,000 engineers to 
replace draft losses has been post- 
poned because of uncertainties 
surrounding the future of the in- 
dustrial program. 

Despite postponement of the 
publication, the veterans’ employ- 
ment program of the Council is 
being handled on the basis of ap- 
plications from veterans who have 
heard of the work from various 
sources. These applicants are be- 
ing advised, when possible, where 
to seek employment of the type 
for which they might be fitted. 
Most of the applicants are not en- 
gineers, who were particularly 
sought. 

► Veterans’ Aid Centers — Mean- 
while, aircraft companies are of- 
fering services of experienced per- 
sonnel men to veterans’ aid centers 
in their cities, seeking to aid in 
readjusting returning veterans to 
civilian life. 

Uncertainty in the cutback pro- 
grams is acting as a deterrent to a 
more comprehensive program, it 
was learned, and until some foun- 
dation of a definite schedule is 
ascertainable, employment policies 
probably will remain on a day-by- 
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EASTERN REGIONAL TRAFFIC MEN MEET: 

At the quarterly meeting of the Eastern Regional 
Traffic Committee of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, held at New York, seated, left to right: 
Frank Burroughs, Curtiss- Wright; Elmer Dunn, Bell 
Aircraft; Richard Donahue, Pratt-Whitney ; Cap t. W. 
R. Peterson, Traffic Division, New York, Headquar- 
ters AAF; Harry Brashear, traffic manager, ACC A; 
F. Chester Hickey, Curtiss-Wright, general chairman; 
Lt. Col. M. P. Bickley, regional air priority officer, 
LaGuardia Field; Capt. C. S. Baxter, Traffic Division, 
Washington, Headquarters AAF; J. M. Hubert, Cur- 


tiss-Wright; H. A. Folkman, Fleetwings, Inc.; stand- 
ing, left to right: Joseph M. Shanaphy, Railway Ex- 
press Agency; H. L. Stevens, Consolidated Vultee ; 
C. J. Lederer, Railway Express Agency; B. J. Crosby, 
Railway Express Agency; C. D. Flowers, Jacobs Air- 
craft Engine; R. J. Howard, Bend ix Aviation; J. T. 
Price, Sperry Gyroscope; J. J. Brennan, Sperry Gyro- 
scope; R. J. Gomez, General Aircraft; C. W. Tighe, 
Chance Vought; R. L. Hamilton, Bend ix Aviation; J. 
B. Millard, Kellett Aircraft; S. J. Abelow, Curtiss- 
Wright; C. G. Schlauch, American Bosch. 


Air Bills Grounded 
Till After Election 

Aviation measures in general 
show negligible progress in Con- 
gress before recess. 

Aviation legislation as a whole 
made little progress in Congress 
before the recess, which probably 
will last until after the elections. 

The Lea Bill, drawn by the Cali- 
fornia representative to reinstate 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority as 
an independent agency and to 
cover all forms of aviation activity, 
died in the rules committee be- 
cause of heavy opposition from 
various elements in aviation, nota- 
bly state officials and private flying 
groups. 

► McCarran Bill Pigeonholed — The 

McCarran Bill, similarly designed 
to set up a new over-riding avia- 
tion authority and to establish a 
principle of chosen instrument for 
international air transport, also 
was pigeonholed in committee. 

The action of the Supreme Court 
in upholding Minnesota’s levy of 
taxes on all of Northwest Airlines 
equipment on the grounds that it 
is based in that state led to passage 
of a bill directing the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to study the effect of 
multiple taxation of air commerce. 
1 WASP Controversy — The great- 
est controversy was that over the 


A AF-sponsored bill placing WASPS 
in the Army, and that bill finally 
was rejected after a Ramspeck 
Civil Service Committtee report 
scored the cost and value of the 
program, particularly in relation 
to the men pilots available from 
cancellation of the Army flight 
training program. 

► CPT Act Extended— The Civilian 
Pilot Training Act was extended 
at the last minute for a period of 
two years without appropriation. 

Probably the most important 
single bill affecting all business but 
particularly applicable to the avia- 
tion manufacturing industry was 
the Contract Termination Act, 
which provides for speedy settle- 
ment of canceled contracts and will 
permit rapid reconversion. 

The Army glider program, more 
or less of a stepchild at times, 
came forward a step with the au- 
thorization of flight pay to glider 
personnel. 

► Airport Master Plan — The CAA 
Airport Master Plan will go to 
Congress under terms of a resolu- 
tion asking a report as the basis for 
legislation on airport appropria- 
tions, but action can hardly be 
taken before the next Congress 
convenes in January. 

Surplus aircraft will be dealt 
with in a bill giving Congressional 
sanction to the Surplus War Prop- 
erty Administration, which now is 
operating under executive order 


with the unspoken sanotion of Con- 
gress. General disposition is to give 
Surplus War Property Adminis- 
trator W. L. Clayton broad powers 
to deal with a flexible situation 

MacArthur Forms 
Far East Air Force 

Creation of a new air arm to be 
known as the Far Eastern Air 
Force, with headquarters in Aus- 
tralia, has been announced by Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, and its name 
indicates that its field of opera- 
tions will be the Philippines, the 
East Indies and such adjoining 
lands as British Borneo, although 
no mention was made of its scope. 

The new force combines the 
Fifth Army Air Force, which has 
operated in Australia and New 
Guinea, and the 13th Air Force, 
which has been through the Solo- 
mons campaign and into the 
Rabaul and Kavieng compaigns. 

► Headed by Kenney — Lieut. Gen. 
George C. Kenney, commander of 
Allied Air Forces in this theater 
since 1942, will head the new 
force. The fifth will be command- 
ed by Maj. Gen. Ennis C. White- 
head, who has been in charge of 
the 5th Bomber Command since 
1942. Maj. Gen. St. Clair Street, 
former commander of the Second 
Air Force in the United States, will 
head the 13th. 
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TWO-PLACE P-40: 

Escorted by u fighter of Flying Tiger fame, a two-place Curtiss P-40 is 
shown over the AAF tactical center at Orlando, Fla. Believed to be the 
only one of this design in existence, the two-place Warhawk was built 
from a standard stripped P-40 by technicians at the AAFTAC sub depot. 
It is used for training purposes and for important military personnel 
who need fast transportation. 


Pressure Chamber 
Data Used on B-29 

Results of altitude tests made at 

Wright Field is released after 

Superfortress raid on Japan. 

The part some 150 soldiers and 
civilians in the AAF Materiel 
Command at Wright Field played 
in developing the pressurized cabin 
of the Boeing B-29 Superfortress, 
has been released by the War De- 
partment following the recent raid 
on Japan. 

Under the direction of a former 
college professor, Maj. Henry M. 
Sweeney of the aero-medical lab- 
oratory. the technicians conducted 
approximately 200 experimental 
tests to show the effect of “ex- 
plosive decompression” caused by 
the sudden release of pressure 
from the cabin, similar to that 
which would be caused if the 
bomber in combat was riddled 
with gunfire. 

► Surgeons Take Tests — Maj. 
Sweeney was the first to prove he 
could take “explosive decompres- 
sion” again and again, while all 
flight surgeons now with the B-29 
crews as well as the chief surgeon 
for the 20th Air Force, Col. Rob- 
ert Benford, also participated in 
the experiments as part of their 
training following a special study 
of pressurized cabins. 

The experiments, running for a 
year and a half, involved both 
flight tests and tests in pressure 
chambers. 

In making his first test, Major 
Sweeney entered a pressurized 
cabin inside a pressure chamber. 
Wrapping par>“r sealed a round 


opening in the cabin. Pressure in 
the cabin was kept approximately 
normal, while surrounding pres- 
sure in the chamber was decreased 
until it was equivalent to that in 
the stratosphere. Some scientists 
believed that the sudden change in 
pressure would cause serious in- 
jury, or even death. Sweeney be- 
lieved the human body could take 

> Seal Broken — The wrapping pa- 
per seal was broken with a screw- 
driver and air gushed from the 
cabin into the surrounding cham- 
ber. Observers, through windows, 
watched Major Sweeney closely. 
His cheeks puffed as air gushed 
from his nose and mouth. His 
chest contracted as air was literal- 
ly squeezed out of him. But he ex- 
perienced no serious discomfort, 
and pulled his oxygen mask over 
his face to compensate for thin air. 

Many other experiments fol- 
lowed. First "explosive decompres- 
sion” in flight took place when a 
waist gun blister "blew out” like a 
bad tire, at 30,000 feet. There was 
no serious consequence. 

► Gunfire Test — The flight tests in- 
cluded puncturing the super- 
charged cabin with test gunfire 
while the plane was aloft. An of- 
ficer and- civilian observer in the 
plane felt a drop in temperature 
and saw a dense fog within the 
plane but were unharmed. 

The B-29 experimental group 
reports that the most rapid decom- 
pression as a result of puncturing 
the cabin is not sufficient to cause 
"bends,” the ailment suffered by 
divers and airmen as a result of 
too extreme change in pressure 
within a very short time. 


Riddle’s Interest 
In Air School Sold 

John Paul Riddle has sold his 
interest in Embry-Riddle School of 
Aviation, largest civilian aviation 
school in the country, and will con- 
centrate on the expansion of the 
technical school of aviation he 
operates for the Brazilian Air Min- 
istry at Sao Paulo, Brazil, and 
other foreign business. His inter- 
est has been acquired by John G. 
McKay, Miami attorney, and his 
associates. 

Operations at the Brazilian 
school will be doubled within the 
next six months, and Riddle will 
continue to train American instruc- 
tors at Miami in Portuguese and 
Latin-American customs for use 
in that school. 

► Headquarters in Miami — He will 
continue temporarily with Embry- 
Riddle until a new executive set- 
up has been completed by Mc- 
Kay, and working arrangements 
between the domestic and foreign 
schools probably will be con- 
tinued. Riddle expects to spend 
half his time in this country, and 
will maintain headquarters in 
Miami. McKay has been co-owner 
with Riddle of Riddle-McKay Aero 
College at Clewiston, Fla., and is 
vice-president and counsel of Em- 
bry-Riddle Co. 

American Patented 
Robot Plane in ’18 

Robot planes have been known 
in the United States since the last 
war and consequently are neither 
new nor secret, the National In- 
ventors Council says. 

At least two Americans invented 
self-propelled aerial torpedoes, 
similar to the German robot planes, 
as long ago as the last war. 
Lawrence Burt Sperry applied for 
a patent for an aerial torpedo of the 
airplane type on Apr. 18. 1918. and 
the patent was granted on Mav 22. 
1928. 

► File by Kettering — The other was 
Dr. Charles F. Kettering, of Gen- 
eral Motors Research Corp., now 
chairman of the National Inventors 
Council, who applied Aug. 25, 1919. 
for a patent on an aerial torpedo 
"that is. a self-propelled airplane 
carrying a large charge of ex- 
plosive and having control mech- 
anism adapted so to direct its 
movement that it may be caused to 
travel over the desired path and 
land upon a predetermined ob- 
jective." The invention was 
patented Apr. 5. 1927. 
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Lifting of Magnesium, Aluminum 
Ban Hints Better Metal Situation 

Nelson’s move to permit use of supplies where labor is avail- 
able is interpreted as presaging relaxation of restrictions in 
other categories. 


When WPB Chairman Donald M. 
Nelson last week instructed WPB 
officials to revoke all orders limit- 
ing the use of magnesium and alu- 
minum so that manufacturers could 
fabricate the light metals into “es- 
sential end products” whenever 
manpower ' was available, he 
brought into the public conscious- 
ness again the entire materials 
supply subject. 

Although it has only been slight- 
ly more than a year ago, many 
people have forgotten the confused, 
turbulent days When WPB’s great- 
est problem was stretching to the 
danger point its small quantity of 
the critical materials — steel, cop- 
per, and aluminum. During that 
period, lights burned nightly in 
the offices of the members of the 
Requirements Committee, who, 
meeting almost continuously over 
industry’s charts, struggled to 
channel the right quantities of ma- 
terials to the places where they 
would do the most good. 

► Aircraft Favored — Then the air- 
craft program— and its twin, the 
components program — was the 
fair-haired child. Aluminum was 
more dear than gold, and in meet- 
ings of the Requirements Commit- 
tee even ounces of the light metals 
were carefully bargained for. 

Now the picture has changed, 
suddenly and somewhat dramati- 
cally. In the scrapyards of every 
aircraft plant in the country are 
piles of secondary aluminum. Army 
and Navy officials have stopped 
worrying about what to do with it. 
Plant managers look fruitlessly for 
markets for their scrap. Although 
aluminum remains one of the three 
“controlled” materials carefully 
regulated by the CMP plan, it is 
no secret that there are many ma- 
terials more scarce. 

► Surplus Admitted — Even Mr. 
Nelson acknowledged that "with 
the exceptions of castings, foil and 
forgings, stocks of aluminum and 
facilities for producing it are now 
more than sufficient for war 

As critical materials shift from 
a scarcity to a surplus, new prob- 
lems are presented. Right now. 
disposal problems are almost as 
acute as the aluminum shortage 


was a year ago, and the severity of 
this problem is currently being 
tested by Republic Aviation Corp., 
whose surplus stocks of aluminum 
were recently frozen by Metals 
Reserve Corp. 

Not all the facts of Republic’s 
disposal program are yet known, 
although it is beyond question that 
the company has enjoyed consider- 
able success in its disposal opera- 
tions up to this time. The company 
some time ago reported that its 
sales had passed $4,000,000, and it 
was later reported that within two 
weeks after issuing a catalogue of 
steel surpluses, two-thirds of the 
stock on hand had been moved. 

► New System — In brief, Republic 
under the new plan will record 
its surplus inventory with the Air- 
craft Scheduling Unit, where, in 
turn, they will be turned over to 
Metals Reserve Corp. Warehouses 
will then be circularized and re- 
sulting orders will be sent through 
Wright Field to Republic. Mate- 
rials ordered in this manner will 
be shipped to the warehouses on 
government bills of lading. 

While Republic is described as 
serving as a guinea pig for this 
disposal test, the same situation 
may very soon face other aircraft 
plants throughout the country. Re- 
public is not the only plant to 
have large aluminum stocks on 
hand, since other companies have 
accumulated quantities as a result 
of cutbacks and design changes. 
The latter frequently brings about 
the accumulation of surpluses. 

► Steel Tightens — But even as Re- 
public pondered over its surplus 
aluminum stocks, war require- 
ments continued to fluctuate and 
new and incongruous problems 
arose. Steel suddenly became 
tighter, and WPB formally ac- 
knowledged that the steel situation 
looked dark. 

The chief shortage in. the steel 
picture was in sheet steel, which 
is now being demanded in large 
quantities for use in tanks and 
heavy artillery shell cases. These 
stepped-up requirements, plus the 
slump in production which normal- 
ly follows extremely warm weath- 
er, have made the sheet steel situa- 
tion more perilous than at any time 


since the beginning of the war. 

These two opposing problems are 
now giving industry a taste of 
what many production leaders 
have predicted all along: that for 
some time before reconversion ac- 
tually comes there will be sharp 
fluctuations in military require- 
ments and, pending stability, there 
will be both abundance and want. 

Navy Taking Over 
Brewster Johnsville 

Navy announces that it is tak- 
ing over the Johnsville (Pa.) plant 
of Brewster Aeronautical Corp. as 
an aircraft modification and engi- 
neering center and will begin 
operations there this week. It ex- 
pects to provide jobs for about 
2,500 of the 3,500 employees. 

It is understood that the Navy 
debated taking over of the plant 
because of the condition of the 
runways there, and there was talk 
for a time of Army ordnance tak- 
ing over the operation as a shell- 
loading plant. 

► Built by DPC — The Johnsville 
plant will be operated as an ad- 
junct to the Naval Air Materiel 
Center at Philadelphia. Runways 
at the airfield adjoining the fac- 
tory — built by Defense Plant Corp. 
at a cost of $6,500,000 in 1941- 
are reported to be in bad shape. 

There has been conjecture in 
aviation circles that the Navy 
hopes to make the Johnsville plant 
a permanent part of the Naval air 
program as an adjunct to the Phil- 
adelphia Naval aircraft factory. It 
is approximately 20 miles north of 
Philadelphia, and a new $5,000,000 
permanent housing project adjoins 
it. The housing project will accom- 
modate 1,200 families. 

Ace’s Specifications 
For Post-War Plane 

Maj. Richard I. Bong, ranking 
Pacific ace with 27 Jap planes to 
his credit, gives for the first time 
his idea of the personal airplane 
that pilots of fast combat war- 
planes will want to buy after the 

“It should be a four-passenger 
airplane, and I’ll be satisfied with a 
cruising speed of around 100 miles 
per hour. I’d like it to be amphibi- 
ous. It should have a range of 400 
miles. Landing speed? I have 
not thought much about that — it 
does not bother me. I would like 
to be able to buy it for around two 
thousand to twenty-five hundred 
dollars.” 
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PRIVATE FLYING 

************************** 

CPT Extension Keeps Civil Groups 
In Control of AAF PrimaryTraining 

Another measure expected to be introduced if present two- 
year bill does not carry over into peacetime. 

By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


Extension for two years of the 
Civil Pilot Training Program, by 
act of Congress, is a strategic move 
by the civilian aviation group in 
its long contest with the Army and 
Navy for control of military pri- 
mary training. 

Civilian interests, represented by 
Senator Pat McCarran, who wrote 
the Senate bill, wanted a five-year 
extension. The House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee 
cut it to one year, and the joint 
Senate-House conference commit- 
tee compromised on two years. In 
case this two-year period does not 
reach into peace time, another ex- 
tension bill certainly will be in- 
troduced when the CPT program 
again expires, June 30, 1946. Spon- 
sors wanted the CPT act kept 
alive as a trading point and as a 
nucleus around which to build a 
permanent program. 

► Held Up in Committee — The 
House Commerce Committee held 
up the CPT extension and cut it 
to one year on the ground that the 
pending Lea Bill revising the civil 
air law, months ago knocked cold 
by the House Rules Committee, 
provides for civil aviation training. 
Civilian flying groups, holding 
small hope for immediate action on 
HR-3420, stormed the hill in force 
for action now on CPT, and got it. 

Civilian groups referred to are 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion, National Aviation Trades As- 
sociation, Aeronautical Training 
Society, the Personal Aircraft 
Council of the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Association of 
American Colleges, and others. 
These organizations, working with 
various degrees of enthusiasm, not 
only won the bout for CPT, but 
they will have the advantage in 
future attempts to score on the 
Army and Navy air arms. 

► Advantages — Their advantage is 
that the military services are not 
allowed to talk about their post- 
war plans, though they certainly 


have them. Probably the air forces, 
whose training requirements dwarf 
those of naval aviation, have no 
official post-war training policy. 
But individual AAF officers have 
ideas on the subject and are push- 
ing them around. 

Ideally, the Army would like to 
have permanent selective service 
in peace time, and the Air Forces 
would like to pick their men for 
processing through great West 
Points of the Air, like Randolph 
Field, all on a purely military ba- 
sis, building up a strong reserve 
of air crews which could meet any 
emergency. At least a year of each 
man’s time, preferably two years, 
would be taken for military ser- 
vice between high school and col- 
lege. Failing to get that, air forces 
will take all the control it can get 
over semi-military air training in 
the country’s schools and colleges. 

► Depends on Policy — The outcome 
depends much on whether the 
country goes in for continued mili- 
tary preparedness, whether uni- 
versal selective service is adopted, 
and on the extent to which Con- 
gress tightens its grip on public 
money. 

Majority opinion seems to be 
that a popular swing to economy, 
and to pacifism, and especially to 
promotion of the airplane as a 
utility, will give the civil groups 
a good chance to gain their ends. 
On the other hand, this country, 
having had two bitter lessons in 
the results of complacency, the 
armed forces will get recognition. 
This could very well result in a 
compromise, with fixed base oper- 
ators and professional flight schools 
processing the men, under close 
regulation and supervision by the 
Army and Navy air arms. 

► Civil Move Likely — Almost cer- 
tainly, legislation will be proposed 
by the civil groups. A fair indica- 
tion of what its provisions will be 
is seen in recent articles in the 
National Aeronautic Association’s 
magazine. These articles point out 



Asks Extension: W. L. Jack Nel- 
son, aviation adviser to W. A. M. 
Burden, who recommends that the 
Joint Aircraft Committee be con- 
tinued after the war in order to 
coordinate the Civil Air Training 
Program. 


that civil air training produced le- 
gions of aviation cadets when the 
Army was helpless to do so in the 
emergency; that such a successful 
institution should be continued; 
that extensive facilities installed at 
colleges should be utilized in the 
country's defense; that aviation 
training centers should be broadly 
scattered and easy of access. 

Jack Nelson of CAA recom- 
mends that the Joint Aircraft Com- 
mittee, on which Army, Navy and 
CAA were represented, be con- 
tinued after the war to coordinate 
the civil air training program. He 
believes 100,000 to 200,000 pilots 
constantly in process in 1,000 to 
4,000 schools would be desirable. 

► NYA Training Program — Citing 
CPT history, largely forgotten in 
the turmoil of war, the NAA maga- 
zine recalls that in 1939 National 
Youth Administration funds 
trained 300 students in primary 
flight. In the same year, CPT was 
authorized by Congress and re- 
ceived an appropriation of $4,000,- 
000. War Training Service suc- 
ceeded CPT — a mere change of 
name — in December, 1941. 

Gen. H. H. Arnold, chief of the 
Air Forces, gaid early in the war 
that AAF could not train 2,400 
pilots a year. CPT, later WTS, ran 
the rate up to 12,000 a year, then 
to 30,000, and on up. Total pilot 
output was 373,956. Total cost of 
the program was $288,000,000. By 
March. 1944, 11.239,993 hours had 
been flown by CPT personnel, 
cadets, instructors, and air crews. 
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A bracelet of cat's-eye stones col- 
lected from a South Sea lagoon, 
hung around the "dropping" hand 
of a bombardier through twenty 
months of combat flying. 


On every mission a sentimental 
farm boy, now a tail gunner, carried 
a small sack of the good earth from 
the farm back home. 


A tail feather pulled out of a bosun 
bird on Midway Island decorated 
the flight cap of a navigator on 
more than 50 missions in 
the South West Pacific. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 

Chrysler Building, New York City 


Ethyl antiknock fluid goes along 
with fighting planes powered by U.S. 
made gasoline. It goes into prac- 
tically ev iry gallon of fighting 
grade aviation fuel — which is one 
reason why our fliers not only have 
the best gasoline but plenty of it. 
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Hockaday “Comet” Ready tor Post-War Competition: its designer and builder, Noel R. Hockaday, president 

Latest entrant in the post-war lightplane market with of Hockaday Aircraft Co., Burbank, Calif. 


New Lightplane 
Tested on Coast 

Hockaday Comet to have 130 hp. 
engine, 135 mph cruising speed, 
500-mile range, with two passen- 
gers and 100 pounds of baggage. 

Test flights have been made in 
the .Los Angeles area of a new 
$3000 - class two - passenger air- 
plane, the Hockaday Comet, de- 
signed and built by Noel R. Hock- 
aday, president of Hockaday Air- 
craft Co., warplane parts subcon- 
tractor, of Burbank, Calif. In 1934, 
as production manager and test 
pilot for the Porterfield Co., Hock- 
aday designed the 65-70 hp. Por- 
terfield monoplane. 

Carrying a 130 hp. Franklin en- 



Control panel of Comet 


gine, the Comet, is being tested 
to specifications for 150 mph top 
speed, 135 cruising, 240 diving and 
45 landing, a service ceiling of 19,- 
000 feet and 500 miles cruising 
range with two passengers side- 
by-side and 100 pounds baggage. 
► Blind Flying Equipment — In the 


Specifications 

Manufacturer’s specifications 
and performance figures of the 
new Hockaday Comet, powered 
with Franklin 130 hp. motor, 
follows: 



prototype, a portion of the allow- 
able baggage weight has been 
given over to installation of ac- 
cessory radio equipment and com- 
plete blind flying equipment. 

Conventional aspects of the 
Comet are its externally braced 
high wing, externally braced tail 
assembly and wood faired steel 
tube fuselage, fabric covered. 

> Modern — Indications of modern- 
ization are its highly streamlined 
engine cowling, wide range of vis- 
ibility, streamlined shock - cord 
landing gear designed to carry 
rough landing overloads, yet pro- 
vide taxiing comfort, and a sensi- 
tive ball-bearing mounted wheel 
control designed to move straight 
forward or back, without vertical 
movement, during control of ele- 

While the anticipated price of 
the Comet is high in comparison 
with that of other two-passenger 
planes that will be on the post- 
war market, the designer says a 
sales survey has brought excep- 
tional response. 


Stout Gives SAE 
Family Plane Musts 

Head of Convair research unit 

urges simpler controls and puts 

$2,000 as top price if aircraft 

are to become popular. 

Simplification of aircraft con- 
trols to the point where they will 
be comparable with those of an 
automobile and a $2,000 maximum 
price for the private family aerial 
vehicle will be necessary if any 
sizable proportion of the public is 
to fly, in the opinion of William B. 
■Stout, head of the Stout Research 
Division, Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp. 

> Flying Automobile — Stout told 
the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers that the most startling post- 
war car will fly and that it will, 
basically, be an automobile that 
can be driven on streets and high- 
ways. He foresees simplified con- 
trols and detachable wings, and a 
steering gear that will control it 
on land and in the air with equal 
ease, with a foot throttle to regu- 
late acceleration. 

"When you want to climb you 
will step down on the foot throttle 
in the same manner that you 
would in an automobile if you de- 
sired to climb a hill,” Stout said. 
“When you turn the wheel your 
plane will bank and turn .auto- 

► Depends on Public Demand — In 

his opinion the final word on any 
car-plane combination is in the 
hands of the public and the entire 
ingenuity of the aircraft industry 
will be needed to simplify and im- 
prove the modern airplane so it 
can be manufactured in the low- 
price field and thus appeal to the 
greatest number. 
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THE AIR WAR 

************ * * ************* 
COMMENTARY 

D-Day and Burma Successes 
Show Value of Glider Forces 

New versatile weapon, regarded with doubts by many authori- 
ties, was used effectively to hamstring Japs and later to dis- 
rupt Nazi supply and communication lines during invasion. 


The glider program of the United 
States Army Air Forces, after a 
late start, climbed sharply, then 
dived to near cancellation in 1942, 
promptly rebounded in 1943 and 
finally burst upon our enemies in 
the long range aerial penetration 
of Burma on Mar. 5, 1944 and the 
powerful aerial spearhead that did 
so much to ease the path for our 
earthbound invasion forces on the 
Continent on June 6. 

This new versatile weapon had 
little support unitil it was used to 
hamstring so neatly the Japanese 
campaign in northern Burma. The 
success of this venture influenced 
the airborne plans for the invasion 
and now that D-day is behind us 
and the reports stream in on the 
successful use of gliders, we find a 
growing number of the military 
converted to the new tactics. 

► Variety of Jobs — Gliderborne 
troops and their equipment offer a 
field commander a wide choice of 
sound tactical employment. They 
can be used to spearhead amphib- 
ious invasions and when thus em- 
ployed the glider units are used to 
land in the rear of beach defenses, 
to seal the beaches against enemy 
reinforcement by tactical and 
strategic reserve, and to confuse 
the enemy lines of communication. 
Gliderborne reinforcements can be 
moved quickly to any threatened 
sector of the amphibious or aerial 
beach heads. The invasion of 
Sicily and the present airborne 
operations on the Cherbourg Pen- 
insula are examples of this type 
of glider operations. 

The bold, long range penetra- 
tion of central Burma points to the 
possible future employment of 
gliderborne forces. In Burma 
gliderborne units established an 
“airhead” 150 miles behind the 
enemy lines. The Air Forces car- 
ried out a month of bombing in 
preparation for ithe night landings 
of troops and engineers by glider 


upon clearings in the jungle. 
Twenty-four hours later C-47’s 
were landing upon a prepared strip 
and in four nights' time a large 
force of troops, equipment and 
supplies had been landed and 
fighters were operating off these 
airhead landing strips against a 
very surprised enemy. 

► Follow-up Possible — So far in 
this war, the Air Forces have dem- 
onstrated that they can tem- 
porarily neutralize any defended 


area. It has been impossible, how- 
ever, to exploit these gains by im- 
mediately landing troops and 
equipment to secure the areas just 
bombarded. There is no strategic 
reason to follow up much of our 
bombardment with the landing of 
forces, but there are still many 
places in military operations where 
such a technique would be in- 
valuable. 

The air is as much of an ocean as 
are our watery seas and there can 
be drawn a very pertinent analogy 
between the successful amphibious 
operations that we have carried 
out in the Pacific and similar op- 
erations that might be carried out 
in our aerial oceans. 

► Comparison — The analogy can be 
presented more vividly by making 
a direct comparison between the 
vehicles of the Navy and the Air 
Forces, as follows: 

Battleships . . . .Very heavy bombers 
Heavy cruisers. Heavy bombers 

Cruisers Medium bombers 

Destroyers Fighters 

Transports Transport aircraft 

Landing craft. .Gliders 

The same general strategy now 


□"3 
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JUNKERS JU-87 IN NEW ROLE: 

The Junkers Ju-87, retired from Germany's first line strength some time 
ago, has been rejuvenated and modified for use as an anti-tank plane 
with two large-bore cannon mounted under the wings. 


used in our amphibious operations 
can be applied to aerial invasions. 

► Routine Use of Airborne — Air- 
borne forces and particularly glider 
forces can be used in the offensive 
to exploit break through by ar- 
mored and motorized columns or 
to augment flanking operations 
where success can be achieved 
through the rapid reinforcement of 
the flanking forces. Glider troops 
and their equipment can be landed 
in the rear of the enemy lines that 
are being attacked frontally, to seal 
the area against reserves. Small 
glider forces can be moved into 
the enemy's lines of communication 
by night landings to raid, to de- 
stroy, and can be evacuated 
through the use of pick-up 
equipped tugs. 

On the defensive, the use of air- 
borne' strategic reserves capable of 
moving many hundreds of miles in 
a few hours’ notice should ease the 
field commanders task. 

► Counter Measures — If the enemy 
executes a break through, glider- 
borne reserves can either move in 
to contain him or land behind him 
to seal off the break through. Air- 
borne is an equally effective coun- 
ter against flanking operations. 

The only real defense against 
enemy airborne forces are alert 
airborne forces of our own that can 
move against any enemy "air- 
head” before it can become firmly 
established. 

► Service Uses — Gliders and pick- 
up tugs have innumerable service 
uses. First of all, gliders have been 
used to rush emergency supplies 
of ammunition and food from Eng- 
land to the fields directly behind 
our forces in France. Here much 
valuable handling time was saved 
by being able to land the gliders 
almost on the front lines. This 
technique of air movement of 
emergency supplies directly from 
depots to the combat outfits with- 


out a number of intermediate han- 
dlings should prove very valuable 
in the future. 

There are a number of mobile 
service units that can be mounted 
in gliders to be moved from task 
to task over wide areas by pick-up 
tugs. A partial listing will indicate 
the work that can be‘ done with a 
relatively few gliders and even 
smaller number of pick-up tugs: 

Mobile field dressing station. 

Evacuation unit. 

Aircraft repair shop. 

Glider repair shop. 

Ordnance repair shop. 

Motor vehicle repair shop. 

Communications repair shop. 

Airborne engineers equipment. 

Mobile command post. 

Mobile photographic station. 

Mobile field kitchen. 

Mobile aircraft search station. 

Mobile antiaircraft unit. 

Mobile shower station. 

Mobile decontamination station. 

Mobile shoe and/or clothing re- 
pair' shop. 

Mobile refrigeration unit. 

Our use of the glider for military 
purposes has only begun. It has 
been successfully employed in the 
defeat of the enemy at a casualty 
cost that would not otherwise have 
been possible and if applied with 
imagination to future operations, 
the glider should be very effective 
in speeding our victory. 

Navigator 

Dutch Plane Toll 

The Netherlands Indies army air 
force has continued the fight 
against the enemy, their North 
American B-25 Mitchell bomber- 
squadron having dropped more 
than 500,000 pounds of bombs on 
Jap bases in the last three months. 

The squadron claims 4,000 tons 
of enemy shipping sunk and addi- 
tional thousands “probably sunk.” 


Closed Schools to 
Store RCAF Craft 

Royal Canadian Air Force train- 
ing stations being closed this year 
are to be used as storage depots 
for aircraft equipment, the 28 
schools involved to be turned over 
eventually to the War Assets Corp. 
set up by the government to real- 
ize on wartime equipment. 

► Storage Depots — It is expected in 
Ottawa that these centers will be 
placed under the Department of 
Transport for later use in develop- 
ment of civil aviation in Canada. 
Meanwhile they will be used as 
storage depots. 

RCAF in Iceland 

A Royal Canadian Air Forces 
Canso flight boat squadron moved 
as a completely self-contained all- 
Canadian unit into Iceland last 
January, the first time a squadron 
went overseas complete, it is dis- 
closed at Ottawa. 

Ground crew required for im- 
mediate maintenance of aircraft 
was flown in and the rest of ground 
personnel and equipment were 
packed into two 500-foot wooden 
ships of the RCAF marine section, 
bucking the worst storm in the 
last five winters. The squadron is 
now making submarine sweeps 
and doing convoy patrol work un- 
der Wing Commander C. G. W. 
Chapman. 



RADIO-EQUIPPED RAFT: 

Photo shows one-man-type life 
raft in a recent water-safety dem- 
onstration at Austin, Tex. By turn- 
ing the crank on top of the "Gib- 
son girl" emergency transmitter, 
the soldier is sending out an SOS. 
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A/eiv 

Hydraulic 
Wiper Motor 


WEIGHS 1 POUND, SMALL, 
POWERFUL, EASY TO INSTALL 

A complete motive unit, easily tied into the airplane 
hydraulic system, this motor produces ample power 
for the operation of windshield wiper blades across flat, 
curved or compound curved glasses. The motor has 
high torque, permitting a blade speed up to 400 strokes 
per minute during flight. Contributing to the efficient 
design of the new unit is our experience, gained from 
pioneering and producing the wipers now used by the 
U. S. airlines and air forces of the Army and Navy. 
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PERSONNEL 


J. Earl Steinhauer, assistant manager 
of Washington National Airport, is 
leaving government service to join 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corp., at Hagerstown, Md. Stein- 
hauer started as a mechanic at old 





Steinhauer 


Hoover Field about 1924, and has 
been prominent in private flying af- 
fairs for many years through the 
Washington Air Derby Association 
and in 1938 received the Derby 
award for doing most for flying that 
year. In 1940, he orignated and in- 
stalled the motor vehicle inspection 
program of the District. He became 
operations manager at the National 
Airport in 1941, later becoming as- 
sistant manager. 

Charles V. Morrissey has joined Jor- 
danoff Aviation Corp., as contract 
representative. He was formerly 
with John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. 

John Howard Payne has resigned as 
manager of the economic develop- 
ment department of the Aeronauti- 
cal Chamber of Commerce to enter 
private practice as an economic con- 
sultant. 

Recent changes at the Navy’s Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics and Office of 
the Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions for Air include: detachment of 
Comdr. William S. Sampson, who has 
served as aide to the Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operation for Air; assign- 
ment of Comdr. Harry Sartoris to avia- 
tion planning division, base facili- 
ties section; and Comdr. John P. Rem- 
bert, Jr., to aviation training division, 
flight training section. Comdr. Jack W. 
Thornburg has been detached from 
the Naval Air Transport Service, 
operations section and Capt. Charles 
J. Maguire has been detached from 


aviation planning division, lighter- 
than-air section. 

Harry McKay, test pilot and flight 
captain at Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp., Louisville division, has 
been appointed chief of flight and 
field operations, replacing Howard 
Kincheloe, who has gone to the Allen- 
town division. McKay has flown for 
Mid-Continent Airlines and for 
Transcontinental and Western Air, 
Inc. He was pilot instructor for 
TWA’s four-engine school. 

W. J. Blanchard, general manager of 
Aeroproducts, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Dayton Chamber of 
Commerce. He was also named a di- 
rector for a two-year term. Blan- 
chard has just completed his sec- 
ond term as president of the Day- 
ton Engineers Club. 

Brigadier Vasco Alves Secco. of the 
Brazilian Air Force and the Joint 
United States-Brazil Defense Com- 
mission, has returned to Washington 
accompanied by two civilian em- 
ployees of the Brazilian Ministry of 
Aeronautics, Ivan Espirito Santo Car- 
doso and Heli de M. Moscoso. 

William A. Straith (photo) has been 
appointed president and general 
manager of 
TACA Airways 
Agency, Inc., to 
fill the vacancy 
created by the 
resignation of 

Robert L. Reed. 

Reed will remain 
vice - president 
and general 
counsel. Straith 
was previously 
general operations adviser and chief 
engineer for the TACA system. 
Named to his present position by the 
board of directors, he will supervise 
activities representing in the U. S. 
the TACA companies headed by 
Lowell Yerex. 

Byron B. Gordon has resigned as vice- 
president and general manager of 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. and will 
be succeeded by G. M. Williams, sen- 
ior vice-president of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., with whom Gordon has been 
working for more than a year in 
preparation for this move. With 
this change, the executive adminis- 
tration of Wright Aeronautical will 
be carried out by Williams and 
Philip B. Taylor, vice-president and 
assistant general manager of Wright 
Aeronautical. Gordon has been with 
Wright since 1929, when the com- 
pany was merged with the Curtiss 
interests. He went to Paterson as 




HEADS AERONCA: 

John W. Friedlander has been 
named president of Aeronca Air- 
craft Corp., Middletown, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding his brother, Carl Fried- 
lander, who was elected a vice 
president. The new president was 
formerly executive vice president. 
Aeronca also announces advance- 
ment of E. S. Sutherland from vice 
president to executive vice presi- 
dent and election of A. H. Helmers 
as secretary-treasurer. Helmers 
formerly acted as treasurer. E. H. 
Wideman continues as vice presi- 
dent and director of purchases and 
Al Bennett as director of sales. 
John Friedlander is an experienced 
pilot flying his Aeronca Chief for 
business trips. 


secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany, was made vice-president in 
1933 and vice-president and general 
manager in 1935. 



J. C. Brawner, formerly chief of the 
rates section of the rates and audits 
division of the economic bureau of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, will be- 
come assistant to the president of 
National Airlines, Inc., in matters 
relating to finance and development. 
He was head analyst in the analysis 
and research section of the analyses 
division of CAB, while the over-all 
contract between the carriers and 
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d engineered by Hartwell, this 
w inspection door latch, H-4525. can save 
minutes in the inspection of 
single plane. It rivets to the inspection 
.d fits flush with the outer surface. 
Weighs less than Vs oz. 

The new Hartwell latch has been approved 


for use on aircraft by the Army Air Forces. 
Application has also been made for Navy 
approval. The latch can be installed in a 
standard Army Air Forces’ cutout, shown on 
print 43G2853. It consists of four parts: 
trigger and bolt, made of light gauge steel, 
aluminum bracket, and twin springs. 




Can be used on inspection doors of any size or shape 


Because of its design and construction, the 
Hartwell door latch can be used with metals, 
plastic or plywood of varying thicknesses, 
and on inspection doors of any size or shape. 
It can also be used without a hinge, where 


multiple latch installations are employed, 
as indicated above. 

The number of latches used per inspection 
door depends upon its size, shape and load 
and whether or not a hinge is used. 



Press and the Door Flies Open! 

Finger-tip pressure on the trigger of the 
Hartwell inspection door latch releases the 
bolt, permitting the door to pop open. Pres- 
sure on the bolt locks the door in place. It 
eliminates the former slow, tedious removal 
and replacement of inspection doors. 


Single source for 779 different aircraft 
production parts and tools 

HARTWELL 

AVIATION SUPPLY COMPANY 
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be made — 
hot spot 

linings broach- 
minimum cutting 

feet per minute with a 120 
5-ton, 32" stroke Lapointe Sur- 
Machine produces a finished 
thickness to .0001 tolerance and is 
of the fastest cycle time machines on 
the market. It has a special automatic fix- 
ture that mokes loading and unloading 
easy. Each of the cutting blades removes 
a maximum of .010 each stroke, when 
maximum stock is to be removed, and are 
so arranged that regardless of thickness 
of babbit the bearing comes out completely 
finished well within tolerance. It operates 
thus: 

1. Work is put in place starting cycle. 

2. Fixture moves into cutting position. 

3. Machine slide completes cutting 

4. Fixture returns to out stop. 

5. Main slide returns ready for next 


T/ie finished work— com- It's the machine, the broach and the unsung design engi- 

plated stroke. neers who made this pertinent contribution to production. 


a# 
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the Army was being developed. He 
was lent to the Air Transport Com- 
mand to assist in solving accounting 
problems in the distribution of com- 
mon costs between commercial and 
contract services. 

Don V. Seevers, assistant to the presi- 
dent of All American Aviation, Inc., 
will have charge of the Washington 
office being set up by Feeder Air- 
lines Association* Seevers is assis- 
tant secretary-treasurer of the as- 



sociation of pick-up and feeder lines. 
He has been in aviation for 19 years. 
He learned to fly in World War I. 
Since that time he has been a barn- 
stormer, air show pilot, instructor, 
airport manager and has been active 
in airplane sales. He joined All 
American in 1939. 

O. E. Hyde has become chief of In- 
dustrial Relations for the Tucson di- 
vision of Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp., replacing B. M. Waller, 
who has been transferred to the Al- 
lentown division as chief of Indus- 
trial Relations. Hyde has been head 
of the employees service department. 

Arthur E. Burgess. Associated Press 
reporter for nine years and a war 
correspondent in 
the Pacific for 18 
months, has been 
appointed to the 
publicity staff of 
Northwest Air- 
lines. He has 
been named 
publicity repre- 
sentative for the 
western region, 
with headquar- 
ters in Seattle and will cover the 
territory between Billings, Mont., 
and the West Coast. When Burgess 
left the Pacific to return to this 
country he received a special letter 
of commendation from Maj. Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining, commander of 
aircraft in the Solomons. 

R. F. Ahrens, director of personnel 
for United Air Lines, has been elect- 
ed chairman of the personnel com- 



mittee of Air Transport Association, 
representing U. S. and Canadian 
airlines. Ahrens succeeds Victor Vcr- 

personnel. 

Harold M. Switzer has been named 
treasurer and comptroller of Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., Detroit, pro- 
ducers of high-precision aircraft 
control motors. Switzer was comp- 
troller and personnel director of the 
Earl Thompson Manufacturing Co. 

Ralph A. Bard. Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, has been appointed Un- 
dersecretary, replacing the new Navy 
Secretary James V. Forrestal. Bard 
has been in the financing and devel- 
opment business, concentrating on 
small firms. From 1934 until he be- 
came a civilian leader of the Navy, 
he was president of Ralph A. Bard 
and Co. He has acted as president 
and director of several other invest- 
ment firms in Chicago. 

Hobart W. "Hoby" Beals, resident rep- 
resentative for American Airlines at 
Douglas Aircraft Co.’s Santa Monica 
plant, celebrated his fifteenth anni- 
versary with the airline. Beals, who 
holds one of the earliest pilot’s li- 
censes issued by the CAA in 1929, 
has worked with the development of 
commercial airliners in this country, 
Canada and Great Britain. 


Louis G. Raiche. who has been asso- 
ciated with Curtiss-Wright Corp.. 
since 1928, has 
been appointed 
director of qual- 
ity for the air- 
plane division, 
with headquar- 
ters in Buffalo. 

Raiche was for- 
merly quality 
manager of 
the C u r t i s s - 
Wright airplane 
division plant in Columbus. He has 

servation planes and organized the 
first engineering liaison group. 

C. L. Terrill, vice president of Fair- 
child Camera and Instrument Corp., 
New York, has been given the added 
duties of secretary of the company. 
The former secretary, James S. Ogs- 



Lieut. Col. Robert F. Six, who has been 
on leave since 1942 from his duties 
as president of Continental Air 
Lines, has returned to his executive 
position with the airline. Six has 
been returned to inactive status as 
an Army officer, due to physical dis- 
abilities incurred in the line of duty 
while serving with the Air Transport 
Command at Morrison Field, West 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


Beverly Howard, president of Haw- 
thorne School of Aeronautics and 
Hawthorne Flying Service, Inc., was 



SURPLUS AIRCRAFT HEAD: 

Pictured is Lieut. Col. William B. 
Harding, whose appointment as di- 
rector of the Surplus War Prop- 
erty Administration’s Aviation 
Division was announced , in last 
week’s Aviation News. He is on 
military detail from the Army Air 
Forces at present. 


selected as the outstanding young 
business man of South Carolina by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

L. A. Cavunagh, formerly executive 
assistant to President Don Pi Smith, 
has been appointed treasurer of In- 
terstate Aircraft & Engineering 
Corp. W. C. Barnett, formerly assist- 
ant secretary-treasurer, was named 
secretary. These two executives 
will assume the duties of former sec- 
retary-treasurer L. B. Cameron, who 
recently resigned. 

Fred Dawson has just completed fif- 
teen years’ service with Pan Amer- 
ican Airways. He 

nications super- 
visor at PAA’s 
trans-At- 
lantic Headquar- 
ters, La Guardia 
Field, N. Y. 

When trans-At- 
I a n t i c Clipper 
operations were 
started at Port 
Washington, L. I., in 1939, he was at- 
tached to this base in charge of the 

Harry McKay has been appointed 
chief of flight and field operations of 
the Louisville Division of Consoli- 
dated Vultee, succeeding H. M, Kin- 
cheloe, who has transferred to the 
Allentown Division. Employed by 
Consolidated Vultee since 1942, Mr. 
McKay was formerly with Mid-Con- 
tinent Airlines, leaving there to go 
with TWA as an instructor in their 
four-engined school in Albuquerque, 
then to Consolidated Vultee, San 
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1 . By constructing subas- 
semblies to manufactur- 
ers' specifications. 

2. By designing parts for 
all types of airplanes. 

3. By re-engineering parts 
for quantity production. 
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HOW GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION SERVES THE 
AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


4. By building complete 
airplanes and airships. 


Bases* 


5. By extending the facil- 
ities of Goodyear Re- 
search to aid the solution 


SAVING HOURS IN METAL FORMING OPERATIONS - 

Another recent development speeding production at Goodyear 
Aircraft Corporation is a new universal chuck for gripping mate- 
rials in metal working equipment. Conventional chucks require 
two to three hours for dismounting and fitting with different, 
expensive machined jaws every time a different shaped part is to 
be inserted. The new Goodyear chuck requires only a few minutes 
for this change-over — and uses jaws cast from an inexpensive 
material. Thus the productive time of these important metal 
forming machines is increased by several hours a day, and time- 
consuming jaw machining operations are practically eliminated. 
This new, fast-action chuck is, therefore, an important contribu- 
tion to America’s aircraft program. It's one more example of 
Goodyear pioneering and leadership. 



BUILDING PROVEN AIRCRAFT 


1,000 CORSAIRS IN RECORD TIME - In little more than a 
year after completing its first Corsair, Goodyear Aircraft Corpora- 
tion had produced a full thousand of these crack fighters. This 
production of a new type of ship was achieved in a completely 
new plant, and the battle-front record of the Goodyear-built Cor- 
sairs used by the U. S. Marines shows how well the job was 
done. The ability to attain volume production so quickly and so 
competently stems from Goodyear’s thirty years' experience in 
aeronautical engineering — a background starred with many 
notable developments in aircraft design and fabrication that make 
Goodyear one of America’s foremost names in aeronautics. 


/ BUY > 
WAR BONDS 
BUY 
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N COURSE ! 


You may have to explain the picture to non-flyers. 
It is not an airplane. Capt. Albert "Pinky" Stain- 
back, veteran United Air Lines pilot, is at the con- 
trols. He is approaching a Pacific Ocean port, with 
visibility zero... in the Link Trainer. 

Stainback notes that his altitude is 1,800 feet, 
air speed 160 miles per hour. The rhythmic dot- 
dash of the Morse "A" in his earphones is merging 
smoothly now with the dash-dot of the "N" sig- 
nal, which tells him he has found the "on-course" 
signal. He is on the beam. 

Veteran "Pinky" Stainback knows he has to fol- 
low the beam to the "cone of silence" a dead spot 
of radio. When the beam hum dies off to silence 
and then resumes, he has his exact location with 
respect to the airport. Following instructions 
from the airport control tower, he now is pre- 
pared to kind. 

Thus United Air Lines pilots practice approaches 
to distant ports in the Link— without leaving the 


ground! Thorough training in instrument flying 
has served United's pilots well— on 880 Pacific 
Ocean crossings in 19-13, flying men and materials 
to faraway fronts. United crews also chalked up 
2,400 military flights in the Western Hemisphere 
last year, besides flying the company's regular 
nation-wide passenger, mail and express schedules. 



LINK AVIATION DEVICES, INC. - BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 

LINK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD., Gananoque, Ontario 




AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 

Post-War Research Committee 
For Armed Forces Named 

Charles E. Wilson heads group formed to plan continuous 
development of aircraft and other equipment. 


The full list of service members 
of the new joint research commit- 
tee, appointed to work out plans 
for continuous technical develop- 
ment of aircraft and equipment 
for the armed services, was an- 
nounced last week. 

Charles E. Wilson, vice-chair- 
man of War Production Board and 
chairman of Aircraft Production 
Board, is chairman of the commit- 
tee, which has held its organization 
meeting. 

For the Army, in addition to 
Brig. Gen. William F. Tompkins, 
director of the Special Planning 
Division of the General Staff, will 
be Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Echols, as- 
sistant chief of air staff, materiel, 
maintenance and distribution: 
Maj. Gen. Albert W. Waldron, 
chief of requirements section, 
Army Ground Forces; and Brig. 
Gen. Theron D. Weaver, director 
of industrial demobilization. Army 
Service Forces. 

► Navy — For the Navy, in addition 
to the coordinator of research and 
development, Rear Admiral J. A. 
Furer, are Rear Admiral E. L. 
Cochrane, chief of the Bureau of 
Ships; Rear Admiral G. F. Hussey. 
Jr., chief of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance; and Rear Admiral D. C. 


Ramsey, chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. 

Civilian members, listed last 
week, are Dr. Karl Compton. M.I.T. 
president; Dr. Jerome Hunsaker, 
NACA chairman; Dr. F. B. Jewett. 
Bell research chief; and Dr. M. A. 
Tuve, of Carnegie Institute. 

► Objective — Ranking officers of 
the services have been frankly 
concerned with the problem of re- 
search following this war. and the 
naming of this top-command com- 
mittee is one phase of an effort to 
solve it while the examples of 
this war are available. 

Once the committee reaches 
some conclusions and draws a pres- 
entation, the matter will be taken 
to the Woodrum Post-War Mili- 
tary Policy Committee of the 
House and a long-range program 
will be drafted. 

Canadian Plant Busy 

Fort William plant of Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co., Ltd., will be in 
continuous production during 1945. 
according to Munitions and Supply 
Minister C. D, Howe. The plant is 
making Curtiss Helldivers for the 
U. S. Navy and employs about 
8.000 workers. 


8 Plane firms Use 
Super- Aluminum 

At least eight aircraft manufac- 
turers are now using a new super- 
strength aluminum alloy in the 
construction - of experimental 
planes, it has been disclosed by 
Aluminum Co. of America, which 
developed the alloy known as 
•75S." 

It is intended primarily for use 
in long range bombers and fighters 
and is said to have a compressive 
yield strength twice that of com- 
mon structural steel and tensile 
strength greater than that of any 
aluminum alloy now used in our 
warplanes. 

► 18 Years' Research — Dr. Francis 
C. Frary, Alcoa’s director of re- 
search, said the alloy is the result 
of 18 years of research by the 
company's metallurgists, and re- 
ported it is approximately 90 per- 
cent aluminum with magnesium 
and zinc the major alloying in- 
gredients. It is in quantity pro- 
duction in the company's mills. 

Brewster Reconverts 

Brewster Aeronautical Corp. is 
out of the aviation picture for the 
duration and is reconverting its 
Long Island City plant to the man- 
ufacture of scarce civilian goods. 

With substantial quantities of 
aluminum and other materials in 
stock. Brewster is understood to 
be awaiting a go-ahe.ad signal 
from the WPB before launching 
manufacture of kitchen utensils 
and flat aluminum suitcases. 
Equipment purchased for Brew- 
ster by the Defense Plant Corp. is 
being returned. 



THE WORLD 


New Joint Research Group Meets: Photographed at 
the first meeting of the new post-icar research com- 
mittee are, left to right: Rear Admiral J. A. Furer, 
coordinator of research and development; Dr. F. B. 
Jewett, president, National Academy of Sciences; 


Charles E. Wilson, vice chairman of War Production 
Board and chairman of the newly formed committee; 
Dr. J. C. Hunsaker, chairman, National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics ; and Maj. Gen. O. P. 
Echols, Assistant Chief of Air Staff. 
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Test Flights Near 
For Landgraf Copter 

Novel engineering features, ad- 
vanced streamlining of experi- 
mental model arouse interest in 
pending tryout. 

By SCHOLER BANGS 

Test flights of the Landgraf heli- 
copter, due soon in Los Angeles, 
will command nation-wide interest 
among engineers, manufacturers, 
and a 'copter-conscious public in 
view of original aspects of the 
project. 

It is characterized as the first 
helicopter to show full inherent 
stability and “airplane” respon- 
siveness to control, if flight tests 
confirm engineering predictions 
and test stand results. 

► Retractable Landing Gear — It 
will be the first helicopter to in- 
corporate in the prototype model 
retractable landing gear and com- 
plete streamlining — to obtain in 
test flights a full evaluation of per- 
formance characteristics, including 
speed and operating costs, that will 
indicate performance to be ex- 
pected of subsequent larger, com- 
mercial models. 

For the first time, engine power 
will be transmitted to rotors by 
tension rod linkage of engine driv- 
ing disks with driven disks at- 
tached to rotor hubs. 



Ailerons on Rotor Blades: Direc- 
tional control of the Landgraf 
helicopter will be novel, effected 
by cyclic operation of ailerons at 
the tip of the rotor blades. 

Directional control will be 
unique, effected by cyclic opera- 
tion of ailerons on rotor blades. 

> No Vibration — In a pre-flight 
test stand demonstration of the 
helicopter’s driving mechanism and 
rotors, conducted for Aviation 
News by Fred Landgraf, designer 
and president of Landgraf Heli- 
copter Co., complete absence of 
vibration at all speeds, including 
full power, was noted. 

Landgraf’s driving mechanism, 
believed to be the first practical ap- 


plication of the principle, discloses 
its prime purpose in eliminating 
rotor backlash and torsional de- 
flections that would attend em- 
ployment of a torque tube drive 
and would prove hazardous in the 
helicopter’s use of “meshing” rotor 
blades rotating upon a common 
plane. 

► Weight Reduced — Other advan- 
tages cited for the tension rod 

, drive are an appreciable reduction 
in materials weight and elimina- 
tion of driving gears on rotor hubs. 

"Driving” and "driven” power 
disks operate in parallel planes 
and are connected by sets of 12 
carbon steel (145,000 PSI) rods 
set at an angle of 23 degrees from 
horizontal and spaced evenly 
around the periphery of each disk. 
Six of the 12 rods on each disk 
are under tension except at the 
moment when each rod approach- 
ing the phase of tension reaches 
dead center, at which time five 
rods are under tension. Each rod 
assumes increasing tension to a 90- 
degree position and goes out of 
action 90 degrees later. The maxi- 
mum tension on any rod is 400 
pounds under full power. 

Landgraf discounts as “extreme- 
ly remote" the possibility of drive 
failure that might endanger syn- 
chronization of the 16-foot rotors, 
mounted on hubs separated by a 
distance of eleven feet. 

► Contra-Rotating Blades — A ma- 
jor reason for Landgraf’s location 
of rotors less than a rotor diameter 
apart is to reduce the mass and 
weight of rotor supporting arms and 
still preserve sufficient strength to 
absorb gyroscopic loads imposed 
by rigid attachment of rotor spars 

The rotors move in opposite di- 
rections, blades moving forward in 
the area above the fuselage, elimi- 
nating the need for a tail rotor for 
torque compensation. 

Rotor blades are carried on 
round, hollow, tapered spars of 
birch built integral with rotor hubs 
and designed to carry the bending 
moments at the hubs. The blades 
are constructed of wood spars and 
ribs covered by a 1/16" plywood 
skin shaped to the contours of an 
NACA 0015 airfoil. They are at- 
tached to spars by metal strips, 
which serve also as pitch adjust- 
ment hinges that are flexed through 
a series of small bell cranks and 
rods attached to the spar to vary 
the blade pitch from minus 2% 
degrees to plus 12% degrees uni- 
formly for all blades. 

► Rotor Speed — Landgraf estimates 
that the experimental model’s 850 



Tension Rod Linkage: Engine driving disks of the new Landgraf heli- 
copter with the tension rod links used to drive the rotor blade disks of 
the unique type helicopter. Designed by Fred Landgraf, former Douglas 
executive, the new helicopter will be test flown soon. 
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McQUAY-NORRIS 

ALTINIZED 


PISTON RINGS 

PISTONS... PINS.., 
HARDENED AND GROUND PARTS 

McQuay-Norris is definitely air-minded. We are 
now suppliers of precision parts to the world’s 
largest makers of aircraft motors. Our 34 years’ 
experience in precision manufacture enables us 
to meet every demand of modern aviation for 
sturdy, unfailing precision parts. Your inquiries 
are invited. 



Piston Rings 
Oil Sealing Rings 
Supercharger Rings 
Carburetor Parts 
Machined Aluminum Pis.ons 
Piston Pins 

Counterweight Cheek Pins 
Machined Magnesium Parts 
Cylinder Hold Down Nuts 
Hardened and Ground Parts 

PARTS FOR 

PROPELLER ASSEMBLY 
Machined Magnesium Parts 
Piston Rings 

EQUIPMENT FOR 
MAINTENANCE OF AIRCRAFT 

Pistons for Oxygen 
Compressor 

Piston Rings for Oxygen 
Compressor 

Pins for Oxygen Compressor 
Pistons for Air Compressor 
Pins for Air Compressor 
Piston Rings for Air 
Compressor 

LANDING GEAR PARTS 
Machined Aluminum Pistons 
Piston Rings 

Hardened and Ground Parts 
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NORTH AMERICAN’S NEW FILING DESKS: 

Photo shows filing desks devised by production and planning files work- 
ers of North American Aviation, Texas Division, at Dallas. Clerks in 
these octagon desks handle three times the amount of filing previously 
possible. Seated at standard desks, each clerk could reach no more than 
five filing trays from one position. In these desks she can reach as many 
as 16 card filing trays with a minimum expenditure of effort. 


pounds gross weight will become 
airborne at a 10 degree blade pitch, 
using a rotor speed of 485 rpm. and 
a 3300 rpm. engine speed. For his 
prototype he uses an 85 hp. Pobjoy 
radial engine mounted in the fuse- 
lage directly behind the pilot. Cool- 
ing is attained with a centrifugal 
type suction fan that draws rather 
than forces air around the cylin- 

While the blade pitch is manu- 
ally controlled by the pilot, the 
engine throttle is connected to the 
pitch control arm to vary the 
power output automatically with 
pitch variations in cruising flight. 

Landgraf's rotor disks have a 
fixed forward inclination of six 
degrees from the vertical, indicat- 
ing a normally forward-motion 
takeoff. Vertical takeoff and hover- 
ing flight will be accomplished by 
inclining the nose of the fuselage 
upward, shifting rotor disks into a 
horizontal plane, through the con- 
trol of rotor ailerons, 
h Started in 1933 — Landgraf first 
began preparing preliminary data 
for his design in 1933, four years 
prior to the appearance in Ger- 
many of the Focke-Wulf helicopter. 
Actual construction of Landgraf’s 
helicopter began in 1940. 

Texas ’Copter Plans 

Construction of a two-place heli- 
copter by Hartwig Aircraft Co. of 
San Antonio, Tex., under a manu- 
facturing agreement with David 
J. Little, formerly with Don Hol- 
lister Associates in Detroit, was 
reported last week. 

Little said the first model is ex- 
pected to be test flown in about 
three months. 


Industry Warned of 
Big Reconversion Job 

Plane manufacturers must be pre- 
pared to do their part, U. S. offi- 
cials point out after passage of 
bill. 

High government officials were 
warning last week, after passage 
of ithe contract termination bill in 
a form that will permit speedy 
reconversion of plant facilities, 
that the aviation industry must be 
prepared to do its part of the job. 

In contracts already canceled, 
the government has found that it 
has to press for claims, and that 
industry generally is not prepared 
for the volume of paperwork ne- 
cessary for speedy settlement of 
outstanding claims. 

► Heavy Volume Expected — These 
government officials said that, with 
the passage of the contract ter- 
mination act and the setting up of 
contract termination teams and 
schools for the training of members 
of these teams, the government was 
getting ready to deal with the 
heavy volume of cancellations that 
will come with the collapse of Ger- 

Some aviation companies already 
have begun establishing units that 
will be concerned solely with the 
termination of contracts and the 
settlement of claims, but many 
others have yet to make provision 
for the handling of this work. The 
efficiency with which companies 
can move will be a determining 
factor, in most instances, of the 
speed with which settlements can 
be completed. 

► Horizontal Settlements — While 


there is considerable talk in 
Washington circles aout the so- 
called “horizontal,” or company- 
wide settlement method, there re- 
mains doubt that it will prove 
feasible. The Army is known to 
feel that it will not prove satisfac- 
tory in most cases. On the other 
hand, the civilian X-day planners 
are known to favor the method on 
the grounds that it will permit 
greater efficiency and speed, par- 
ticularly in the cases of large con- 
tractors — in the 10 percent of in- 
dustry handling the 80 percent of 
war orders. 

Whatever the method, the gov- 
ernment officials warn that termi- 
nations are going to mount steadily 
until the end of the European 
phase of the war and suddenly 
after that. It is the duty of indus- 
try to have the organization ready 
to meet the problems, they say. 

Automotive Output 
Doubles Prewar Top 

Deliveries of war products by 
the automotive industry are double 
the amount produced in the peak 
peacetime year of 1941, with $18.- 
500,000,000 deliveries of war ma- 
terials from the period September, 
1939, to June 1, 1944. 

According to George Romney, 
managing director of the Automo- 
tive Council for War Production, 
manufacture of aircraft, parts and 
subassemblies, makes up approxi- 
mately six billion dollars worth of 
the total, with 250,000 aircraft en- 
gines included. Other items in- 
clude military vehicles with spare 
parts, over five and a half billion, 
tanks $2,250,000,000: guns and 
marine equipment, $1,250,000,000 
each and ammunition and miscel- 
laneous equipment, over $500,000,- 
000 each. 

New Tube Bender 

A new manually operated tube 
bender, which will produce 900 to 
1,000 bends an hour has been de- 
signed by Douglas Aircraft and 
improved and is now being manu- 
factured under exclusive license 
by Leonard Precision Products 
Co., Garden Grove, Calif. It will 
handle non-ferrous tubing from 
three-eighths to one and one- 
quarter O.D., producing from one 
to 10 different bends in a single 
nine-foot length of tubing. These 
can be produced to any specified 
degree of angle up to 180 degrees 
and at any radial angle. 
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^ AVIATION PROGRESS 


No single thing deserves 
all the credit for winning the conquest of the 
air. As in most all of man’s great achievements, 
the credit is due to the close partnerships 
formed between a group of widely separated 
sciences. A good example is provided by 
Aeronautics and Electronics. 

Ever stop to think how important the elec- 
tron vacuum tube is to modern flying . . . and 
how increasingly important it becomes as avi- 
ation progresses? Remember! It’s through 
dependable communication, instrument land- 


ing and other electronic devices that commer- 
cial aviation achieved its pinnacle of efficiency 
as to safety and dependability. 

Eimac tubes and aviation have virtually 
grown up together as partners in their rapid 
progress. Superior performance and great 
dependability have made Eimac first choice 
of the airlines . . . 
first choice of the 
leading electronic 
engineers through- 
out the world. 


Follow the leaden 


Eitel-McCullough, Inc., 896 San Mateo Ave.,San Bruno, Calif. 

Plants located ot: San Bruno, Californio , °"d Salt lake City, Utah 

Export Agents: FRAZAR & HANSEN, 301 Clay Street, San Francisco II, California, U. S. A. 




POINTERS ON ENGINES 


No. 7 of a Series 



SPECTROGRAPH FILM 


SHOWS ELEMENTS IN METAL 
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Ranger Gets the 

These patterns tell the inside story of metals. 

They are "pictures” taken of the physical and chemi- 
cal properties of the raw materials which make up parts 
of the Ranger Sixes and Twelves. 

Ranger technicians employ them constantly in their 
control of quality — assiduously in their daily research 
into new possibilities. 

Under the white arc of the spectrograph, the basic 
elements in a sample of aluminum are revealed- — cop- 
per, manganese, silicon — and the proportions in which 
they occur. The X-ray diffraction camera supplements 
this information. From the sunburst pattern of its 
pictures can be determined the chemical form in which 

r V ", 'i 

Division of Fairchild Engine and Airplane 


"Inside Story" 

the elements in a given sample are present. 

By using another X-ray technique, Ranger techni- 
cians can examine the chemical bond between alumi- 
num fins and the steel cores of Ranger cylinders. In the 
metallurgical laboratories, technicians have found an 
efficient engine sealing compound; determined stand- 
ards for synthetic rubbers used in engine construction; 
unearthed the "whyfors” of metal fatigue. 

All this adds up to knowledge. This knowledge, plus 
the ingenuity of design and dynamic balance, has cre- 
ated in Ranger engines a sleek, efficient source of air- 
craft power. The kind of power that lends the "touch of 
tomorrow in the planes of today.” 


RAFT ENGINES 

Corporation . Farmingdale, Long Island 
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FINANCIAL 


Airline Executives’ Salaries 
For 1943 Rise 10 Percent Over 1942 

Survey of schedules filed with CAB reveals that only six do- 
mestic companies paid presidents more than S25,000 last year. 


Domestic airlines' official family 
received compensation during 1943 
totaling $1,400,959, compared with 
$1,166,258 in 1942. 

Allowing for the new members 
who joined the official staff during 
1943, the executive salaries last 
year were only 10 percent above 
the 1942 level. 

A study of salary schedules filed 


with the Civil Aeronautic Board 
shows that only six domestic air- 
lines paid -their presidents in excess 
of $25,000 for 1943 services. 

► Top payment — $46’, 000 — went to 
A. N. Kemp, president of American 
Airlines, Inc. This was $11,000 
more than he received in 1942, ac- 
cording to CAB records. 

► Second highest salary was paid to 


Jack Frye, president of Trans- 
continental & Western Air, Inc., in 
the amount of $38,093, against 
$40,705 the year previous. 

► Third largest remuneration was 
paid to Croil Hunter, president of 
Northwest Airlines, Inc., who re- 
ceived $36,000, compared with 
$36,923. 

The next three salaries in excess 
of $25,000 went to: E. V. Ricken- 
backer, president of Eastern Air 
Lines, Inc., $35,600; W. A. Patter- 
son, president of United Air Lines 
Transport Corp., $35,000; and T. E. 
Braniff, president of Braniff Air- 
ways, Inc., $25,250. 

► Wide Spread in Salaries — The 
survey shows that in many in- 
stances the chief executive’s salary 
was almost double the amount re- 
ceived by the next highest paid 
official. For example, Mr. Braniff’s 
salary of $25,250 was more than 
twice the $10,826 received by Ray 






Hurricane in Harness 


Poised on knife-edged supports, the ten- 
foot scale model of a Boeing Flying 
Fortress rides the screaming gale. Engi- 
neers, tense at their control panels, 
watch and check every reaction of the 
sturdy airplane. In an hour they can 
learn more about the flight character- 
istics of a new wing or a new tail design 
than would be revealed in months of 
actual flying. 

The Boeing wind tunnel, in the 
recently dedicated Edmund T. Allen 
Memorial Aeronautical Laboratories at 
Seattle, is capable of speeds in the 700- 
mile-an-hour range, approximating the 
speed of sound— four or five times faster 
than a Gulf hurricane or a typhoon. 


A gigantic 16-bIaded fan, 24 feet in 
diameter, funnels the air into the “throat” 
of the test section. Power from a rated 
i8,ooo-horsepower synchronous electric 
motor is transmitted to the fan through 
the largest magnetic clutch ever built. 

But speed is only one of the features 
that make this huge structure an ex- 
ceptional contribution to the advance- 
ment of aeronautical science. 

Boeing-designed balances of extraor- 
dinary accuracy measure the airplane 
model's performance. The forces of lift, 
drag, yaw, pitch and roll at any given 
air-speed are registered on instruments 
that record variations from fractional 


The tunnel provides greater accessi- 
bility, utility and ease of operation than 
has ever before been possible. Instanta- 

numerical form permits immediate com- 
putation and analysis. 

The Boeing wind tunnel is now ready 
to help speed the day of Victory. When 
the war is won, it will mean much to 
increased comfort, speed, safety and 
economy in air transportation. As in the 
past. Boeing leadership in design, eng i- 

pace in aeronautical development of 
peacetime aircraft products. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS . 


SUPERFORTRESS . THE STRATOLINER 


TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS 


BOEING 
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C. Shrader, the highest paid vice- 
president. Sigmund Janas, presi- 
dent of Colonial Airlines, Inc., was 
paid $20,500 last year, while Alex- 
ander C. Dick, secretary, the next 
highest paid official, received $12,- 
000. 

Orval M. Hosier, vice-president 
of American Airlines, Inc., received 
$26,855 in 1943 as against Kemp's 
$46,000. However, the survey 
shows that Ralph S. Damon, vice- 
president and general manager, re- 
ceived $14,000 from Sept. 1 to 
Dec. 31, 1943. At that figure, Mr. 
Damon's monthly salary would be 
$3,500, or $42,000 on an annual 

► Total Airline Salaries — Total 
compensation paid all employees 
during December, last year, was 
$5,838,578 as compared with $4,- 
941,953 the year before. These 
amounts were paid to 30,793 em- 
ployees in December, 1943 and to 
27,391 employees in December, 
1942. The “Big Four”— AA, EAL, 
TWA and UAL, had 65 percent of 
the total employees in December, 
last year, and paid them 69 percent 
of the aggregate compensation dis- 
tributed during that month, as 
against 60 percent of the employees 
and 64 percent of the compensation 
in December, 1942. 

The accompanying tabulations 
show 1943 and 1942 executive sal- 
aries and bonuses for each domes- 
tic airline, and the average num- 
ber of employees and total com- 
pensation during December for 
each of the domestic carriers. 


SEC Gets Data on 
Export’s Operations 

American Export Airlines, Inc., 
paid Coverdale & Colpitts a fee of 
$30,480 for management and engi- 
neering services during 1943, the 
company reported to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

The retainer included $6,480 for 
engineering services and $2,000 a 
month for the services of W. H. 
Coverdale, president and chairman 
of American Export Airlines, John 
E. Slater, executive vice-president 
and director, and George W. Bur- 
pee, executive vice-president dur- 
ing a leave of absence granted to 
Slater. The three officers are part- 
ners in Coverdale & Colpitts. 

► Owns 3,867 Shares — Coverdale 
is beneficial owner of 3,867 shares 
of the company’s $3 par value 
capital stock. 

Vice-presidents James M. Eaton 
and Durston G. Richardson were 
paid $12,000 each. Ten airline 



pilots and one superintendent of 
flight operations, all unnamed in 
the report, received $12,000 each. 
Six officers who were not directors 
but not otherwise identified, got 
$35,572. Seven directors of the 
company and of its subsidiary, 
American Export Airlines (Traffic) 
Ltd., received $2,620. 

The company’s legal counsel, 
Chadbourne, Wallace. Parke & 
Whiteside, got $49,100. 

► Stock Ownership — American Ex- 
port Lines, Inc., is beneficial own- 
er of 56.000 shares of the $3 stock 
of American Export Airlines, 
amounting to 69.54 percent of the 

The company said an agreement 
has been reached between Ameri- 
can Export Lines and American 
Airlines, Inc., providing for sale of 
a controlling stock interest in the 
registrant to American Airlines. 

The agreement has been pre- 
sented to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for approval as a plan of 
divestment in accordance with the 
board's order of Jan. 25. 1943. 

► Lehman Brothers Holdings — As 
of Dec. 31, 1943, the firm of Leh- 
man Brothers owned 137,200 com- 
mon out of 480.000 shares out- 
standing, and 1.130 shares of its 
preferred stock out of a total of 
5,905 outstanding. 

On the same date. W. H. Cover- 
dale was beneficial owner of 79.- 
000 shares of the parent company's 
common, amounting to 16.46 per- 
cent of the shares outstanding. 

Financial Reports 

► McDonnell Aircraft Corp. direc- 
tors declared regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 on the 6 percent 
preferred stock payable July 1, 
1944, to stockholders of record 
June 24, 1944. 

► BranifF Airways’ net profit for 


the first quarter of 1944 was $98,- 
995, T. E. Braniff, president, re- 
ports to stockholders. Revenues 
exceeded those of the like 1943 
period by $136,882, but expenses 
this year, exclusive of income tax, 
were $959,194. compared with 
$688,593 for 1943. A reduction in 
net profit from $179,321 in the 
first 1943 quarter to $98,995 during 
the first .three-months of this year 
was due principally to increased 
payroll, changes in the allocation 
of indirect expenses chargeable to 
military contract operations, adop- 
tion of retirement income and 
group insurance plans for em- 
ployes, and unfavorable flying 
weather this year which resulted 
in the company’s planes flying 87 
percent of scheduled mileage this 
year as compared to 90 percent 
during the first three months of 
1943, Braniff reported. 

► United States Plywood Corp. re- 
ports for the fiscal year ended 
April 30, 1944, net profits after 
taxes but before renegotiation of 
$913,742, equivalent after pre- 
ferred dividends to $2.83 a share 
on 299,932 common. This com- 
pares with $757,406 for the pre- 
ceding year or $2.91 on the 249,- 
932 common then outstanding, 
after deducting $57,000 paid to the 
government in renegotiation. Sales 
amounted to $20,563,000 compared 
with $19,070,000 the previous year. 

► Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp. stockholders voted to in- 
crease common stock capitalization 
from 600,000 shares of $1 par 
value to 3,000,000 shares of $1 par. 
The additional shares will not be 
issued immediately, but will be 
held as reserve. 

► Sperry Corp. directors declared a 
dividend of $1 a share payable 
July 15. Stockholders last year re- 
ceived 75 cents a share in August 
and December. 
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These pills 
help cure the 
high-octane 
headache 





This is a molecule of ordinary 
gasoline. Like any gasoline it 
will burn, but this arrange- 
ment of atoms causes severe 
detonation in high-compres- 
sion aircraft engines. 



Here is how it is used: Or- 
dinary gasoline, vaporized, 
goes into a chamber filled 
with millions of these little 
catalyst pills. When the vapor 
touches the catalyst — 



Old-fashioned refining pro- 
duced some gasoline that was 
good enough for aircraft 
engines— but only a little, 
and it wasn't good enough 
for today's planes. 




its molecules are split open 
and the atoms arranged in a 
new pattern. Our scientists 
devoted years of research 
to finding the catalyst that 
would accomplish this best. 



The more plentiful ordinary 
gasoline can be turned into 
high-octane aviation fuel ifits 
hydrogen and carbon atoms 
are rearranged to form a 
different kind of molecule. 



This is how the molecule 
looks after it has been re- 
formed by the catalyst. Stan- 
dard scientists have made it 
non-detonating. It is now 
safe for aircraft engines. 



The new catalyst developed 
by Standard of California 
does the trick. A catalyst 
causes a change in gasoline 
but does not actually enter 
into the new product. 



Now, when every pint of 
aviation fuel is precious, 
we're making thousands of 
additional barrels— thanks to 
another triumph of Standard 
aviation research. 


STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 
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TRANSPORT 


War-Curbed Airlines Maintain 
Mileage Near Pre-War Level 

Despite suspensions and loss of equipment, domestic network 
of more than 44,000 route miles is in operation, compared with 
45,132 before Pearl Harbor. 

By MERLIN M1CKEL 


tional mileages are the same, al- 
though some points on its routes 
are under suspension. Colonial’s 
also are the same. 

Other lines’ non-operating mile- 
ages: American, 680; Braniff. 792; 
Chicago and Southern, 75; Conti- 
nental, 73; Delta, 9; Eastern, 2,239; 
Inland, 1; Mid-Continent, 336; Na- 
tional, 959; Northeast, 295: North- 
west, 737; PCA, 1,574; TWA, 1,158; 
United, 481; Western, 232. 

► New Route Awards — Among the 
major new route awards since 
Pearl Harbor are 1,526 to Mexico 
City added to American’s system 
on FAM 26; approximately 900 to 
National between Jacksonville and 
Denver- 


Although their lack of equip- 
ment has not been fully alleviated 
and many routes still are suspend- 
ed while others are yet to be start- 
ed, the domestic airlines’ network 
of more than 44,000 miles compares 
well, considering the war, with 
their 45,132-mile operation' before 
Pearl Harbor. 

Actually, with suspensions and 
those certifications under which 
flying has not yet started, route 
mileage authorized is almost up to 
55,000. This figure from Civil 
Aeronautics Board records in- 
cludes virtually all of the approxi- 
mately 6,000 miles granted by CAB 
since July 1, 1942, but misses a 
few mileages. Most of the latter New York, Continental’ 
are at individual points. Some 
have yet to be computed on new 
awards — such as those in the New 
York-Boston route decision. 

► Current Operating Mileage — Op- 
erating route miles at the first of 
this month, the Board's figures in- 
dicate, were 44,609. Authorized 
mileage was 54,990. Both, of 
course, vary as new route cases are 
decided. 

Here is the breakdown on oper- 
ating mileage: All American avia- 
tion, 1,539; American, 7,917; Bran- 
iff, 2,674; Chicago and Southern, 

1,383; Colonial, 335; Continental, 

2,304; Delta, 1,863; Eastern. 4,841; 

Hawaiian, 367; Inland, 1,227; Mid- 
Continent, 1,602; National, 1,061; 

Northeast, 574; Northwest, 2,382; 

Pennsylvania-Central, 1,764; TWA, 

5,696; United, 5,395; and Western, 


New Trips 

Airline schedule changes re- 
ported to Civil Aeronautics 
Board effective July 1 include: 

American Airlines — Three 
additional round trips daily, 
New York-Boston on AM 18; 
one additional round trip daily 
New York-Dallas on AM 23. 

Braniff Airways — One addi- 
tional round trip daily, Chi- 
cago-Dallas on AM 9; one ad- 
ditional round trip daily Hous- 
ton-Dallas on AM 50; one 
additional round trip daily, 
Houston-Corpus Christi on AM 
15: one less round trip daily 
San Antonio-Gorpus Christi 
AM 15. Fort Worth is being 
served on one of the daily 
round trips on AM 9 for the first 
time in about five years. It had 
been certified on AM 9 and AM 
15 but was served on the latter. 

Eastern Air Lines — Inaug- 
urated service on AM 47 with 
one round trip daily, St. Louis- 
Washington via Evansville and 
Louisville, with another to 
added about July 15; discon- 
tinued one round trip daily be- 
tween N. Y.-Miami on AM 6. 


Kansas City route and its extension 
of AM 29, totaling about 900, 
TWA’s and United’s routes into 
Washington, Western between Los 



AT FEEDER AIRLINES MEETING: 


Also to be included in the latter 
set of figures are Catalina’s 61 
miles, authorized but suspended, 
and Essair’s 679 miles of Texas 
feeder routes, which the line hopes 
will start soon when equipment is 
available. All American is the only 
exclusively pickup line in the list. 
Hawaiian’s authorized and opera- 


Three phases of interest in development of feeder airlines — manufac- 
turers, government and the operators themselves — are represented here 
by (left to right) R. P. Gibbs, Aviation Corp., William Burgess, assistant 
to William A. M. Burden, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, and Harry 
Stringer, president of the Feeder Airlines Association, at whose recent 
organizational meeting in Washington this picture was taken. Aviation 
Corp. and Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. gave a dinner for asso- 
ciation members. The organization made provision for industrial mem- 
bership by aircraft and equipment manufacturers. 
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Angeles and San Francisco, Bran- 
ifPs addition from Amarillo to 
Denver, and the New York-Boston 

The new certifications have 
shown the war’s effect on the na- 
tion’s service pattern, but commer- 
cial needs have coincided often 
with those of the War and Post 
Office Departments. Particularly 
has this been true on the country’s 
major routes. 

► Pressure — Many suspensions 
have remained in effect while new 
routes were opened in more criti- 
cal areas. CAB has been subjected 
to continuing pressure for restora- 
tion of service, but this has had 
to depend on local need and avail- 
ability of equipment. Some service 
has been resumed under exemp- 
tions. A few routes are carrying 
mail and express only. 

While new routes granted are 
awarded usually with the under- 
standing they may not start until 
the war permits, some have re- 
ceived their strongest support 
from the military and permit im- 
proved equipment utilization. Some 
of the suspended routes, on the 
other hand, could not be resumed 
without utilization loss. This is 
the reason many of them remain 
in that status. 

First Feeder Line 
Ready to Operate 

Essair completes survey flight; 

plans to start as soon as equip- 
ment is available. 

The country’s first exclusively 
feeder operation apparently is 
about to start. Essair, Inc., officials 
report that the line has completed 
preliminary survey flights over its 
Texas route, and will begin sched- 
uled flights as soon as equipment 
is available. 

Ordinarily this is a major hurdle, 
but Essair optimistically expects to 
acquire three planes — probably 
Lockheed 10-A Electras — soon. It 
is negotiating for two of these now 
equipped with seats and a third 
that can be converted to its opera- 
tion. The survey flights were made 
with a plane borrowed from an oil 
company. 

► Personnel — In the meantime, 
Essair has been getting personnel 
together. Army clearance for its 
operation is anticipated without 
delay when the company is ready. 
Its certificate calls for air trans- 
portation of mail, passengers and 
express between Houston and 
Amarillo, via Austin, San Angelo, 
Abilene and Lubbock. Since that 


was granted last December, Essair 
has applied for several extensions, 
including one to Tulsa. 

Officials are proud of the num- 
ber of “firsts” they will establish. 
They expect to make the first flight 
of the first feeder line, under the 
first certificate granted to a new do- 
mestic company by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the first com- 


pletely intrastate operation certifi- 
cated by CAB. 

The company, with headquarters 
at Dallas, announced a few days 
ago its organizational setup. W. F. 
Long, head of Dallas Aviation 
School, is chairman. Other direc- 
tors are L. H. Luckey, E. Y. Holt, 
R. C. Marshall, Jr., and C. W. 
Murchison. Marshall has been re- 
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EMERGENCY EXIT 



Sir A. H. Roy Fedden, British aviation authority, suggests this tailless 
plane as a possibility for early post-war British use in a lecture on the 
future of civil aviation before the Royal Society of Arts. The plan would 
be powered with four suppressed liquid-cooled engines. 


elected as president. Long, Luckey 
and Murchison are vice-presidents, 
and Holt is secretary-treasurer. 

► Background — Long has been in 
aviation since 1916. He founded 
his school, which he will continue 
to head, in 1926. Marshall is a re- 
tired Army brigadier general, has 
been president of Essair for the 
past two years. Luckey, who will 
direct operations, formerly was 
with Braniff Airways. He has been 
associated with Long since 1923 
and has been a pilot since 1920. 
Murchison is an oil man with in- 
terests in banks and life insurance. 
Holt, a business man, was in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue for 
many years. 

CAB Assuming Lead 
As World Air Body 

British organization modeled 
after American group urged as 
means of separating civil aviation 
from Air Ministry. 

Close to the foreground in the 
international aviation picture is the 
watchful interest of other nations 
in the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
much intensified by the Board's re- 
cent pronouncement on possible 
world routes for U. S. air carriers. 

One of Britain’s aviation leaders 
lately has suggested that a similar 
Board is the “only logical solution” 
for separation of civil aviation 
from the British Air Ministry. 

► Backed by Fedden — The sup- 
porter of a CAB for Britain is Sir 
A. H. Roy Fedden, Member of the 
Order of the British Empire, Doc- 
tor of Science, and Fellow of the 
Royal Aeronautical Society. His 
personal views on the future of 
civil aviation were given at the 
Royal Society of Arts. 


NewRoute Orders 

New route authorization 
orders by CAB contain a pro- 
viso that flights may not start 
until “the national defense no 
longer requires that the in- 
auguration of such service 
shall be delayed.” The Board 
notifies each airline when the 
operation may begin, but the 
phrase does not necessarily 
mean that service is delayed 
until after the war. Routes 
granted in the New York- 
Boston case are among the 
most recent to carry this con- 


He found it “unquestionable that 
the conscientious and hard-work- 
ing Civil Aeronautics Board has 
done great work for American 
aviation.” The British, he thinks, 
will not need so large a staff as 
those of the CAB or Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, but is con- 
vinced that they should have an 
“adequate and efficient self-con- 
tained department” to deal with 
civil aviation problems. 

► Cites U. S. Aims — “Obviously,” 
he asserted, “America is out to be 
the predominant world power in 
civil aviation, and it must be 
frankly faced that she has an im- 
pressive initial advantage over 
other nations.” 

Assuming that British civil avia- 
tion will be divided into internal, 
European and empire communica- 
tions, Fedden said the latter — the 
“great trunk routes of the world, 
connecting our own country with 
our dominions and the other con- 
tinents” — will be the most impor- 

► Britain Behind — Aircraft re- 
quirements find Britain behind in 
all these categories, but it is this 
expert’s opinion that the situation 
will be remedied when designers 
and craftsmen can be released from 
war work. The next 15 years will 
be of “profound interest” for Brit- 
ish aeronautical engineering. 

Cognizant of the view in some 


quarters that immediately after the 
war the British will have to use 
American civil aircraft, Fedden 
suggested that Britain should build 
its own equipment even though it 
be somewhat obsolete technically 
at the outset. 

During the first five years he 
suggests concentration on a few 
types of moderate size, which 
would give “breathing space” to do 
research work for subsequent post- 
war periods — research on entirely 
new types using technical develop- 
ments “which we believe are round 
the corner.” 

ATA Board to Meet 

Directors of Air Transport As- 
sociation will meet at the Carlton 
Hotel, Washington, July 11. Orig- 
inally scheduled for the Blackstone 
in Chicago, the meeting place was 
changed when it was learned that 
most of the directors will be in 
Washington on that date. 

Since the resignation of W. A. 
Patterson of United, the board con- 
sists of Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker 
of Eastern, Jack Frye of TWA, C. 
Bedell Monro of Pennsylvania- 
Central, O. M. Mosier of American, 
Terrell C. Drinkwater of Conti- 
nental and T. E. Braniff of Braniff. 

Patterson has been asked to re- 
consider, however, and was sent 
notice of the meeting. 
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When a Thunderbolt strikes . . . anything can happen 



REPU BLIC ® AVIATION 

CORPORATION 
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Free Enterprise 

The Obligation of Management and Labor 
to Cooperate. . . in War. . . in Peace 


The Invasion is on! We have unleashed our full might 
for military victory. We have confidence that our great 
strength will bring success. We are strong because we 
have achieved unity in mobilization and in combat. 

Though victory appears assured, we cannot rest until 
we have done everything in our power to speed the day 
when death and destruction are halted. 

The home front is an important factor in this time 
element, for the fighting power of our Armed Forces 
depends upon their weapons. Napoleon’s army fought 
“on its stomach”— man against man. Eisenhower’s men 
fight on their tonnage— tanks, artillery, machine guns, 
heavy bombers. 

As never before in the long succession of wars, the 
legends of heroic deeds on the battlefronts in this world 
conflict will be paralleled in history by the great accom- 
plishments on the production fronts. Along with these 
heroic achievements of our Armed Forces, the world will 
long remember the record of our production accomplish- 
ments which have made us the stongest military power 
in the world, as well as the arsenal of democracy. 

As the conflict reaches its climax, as battles grow 
fiercer and more destructive, our responsibility becomes 
greater and more critical. We must coordinate our pro- 
ductive efforts with the same ingenuity and the same 
precision with which our Armed Forces have coordi- 
nated theirs. We dare not waste the productivity of a 
single man or machine in these critical days. 

As our landing craft are discharging our fighting men 
on the beaches of Europe and the Pacific, they must not 
want for equipment. No interference with war produc- 
tion for any reason can be justified. There must be no 
picket lines in America! 

The landing of American troops in France virtually 
has stopped all strikes in the United States. This is im- 
portant and encouraging news because the prelude to 
Invasion, unfortunately, has been an epidemic of strikes. 
Time lost through strikes, during the first four months 
of 1944, was double that lost during the same period 
last year. April saw more strikes than any other month 
since Pearl Harbor, and in May the record again was 
broken. Here is what happened within two weeks in May: 
Nine thousand men in six Chrysler plants in Detroit were 
out when a jurisdictional dispute in a "soda pop” war be- 
tween the American Federation of Labor teamsters and the 


Congress of Industrial Organizations fired their discontent. 

A three-day sit-down strike occurred among 950 employees 
in the B. H. Aircraft plant over the refusal of the company 
to discharge a superintendent unsatisfactory to the union. 
Thirteen hundred men in the Chevrolet transmission and 
axle plant at Saginaw struck over a no-smoking rule and a 
change in shift-starting time. 

Two thousand employees at the Browne and Sharpe Manu- 
facturing Company walked out when a woman was hired to 
fill a job long held by a man. 

Production of penicillin, blood plasma, and other medical 
supplies was halted at two Detroit plants of the Parke Davis 
Company as 1900 employees struck for a ten-cent raise. 

Over 25,000 lumber workers in the Pacific Northwest 
struck because the War Labor Board denied their demand 
for a wage increase. 

At the end of the third week of May, 70,000 workers in 
26 plants in Detroit were idle because of strikes. 

Strikes in Detroit alone reduced production as much 
as a moderately successful German air raid would have 
done. Far more important than their effect on output is 
the effect of strikes upon national unity and morale. To 
our home front and to our Armed Forces, strikes belie 
our pledge to back the attack with all the power at oui 
command. Hence, strikes limit our all-out war effort. 

Prompt and decisive action is needed to keep America 
free from strikes for the remainder of the war. Stop- 
pages of work on the production lines cannot be con- 
doned while lives are being lost in fighting the enemy. 

Most union leaders realize this need and are prepar- 
ing to impose discipline upon their members who violate 
the no-strike pledge. The Warehouse Division of the 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union (C.I.O.) recently declared: “Strikes in this time 
of war are treason against the nation and betrayal of the 
interests of labor.” A message sent by William Green to 
all heads of American Federation of Labor unions stated: 

“D-day is here. From now on until Hitler is finally crushed, 
every worker enrolled in the army of production must con- 
sider himself a part of the invasion forces of the United 
States and conduct himself accordingly. I call on you in the 
name of the American boys who are risking their lives un- 
der enemy fire to maintain uninterrupted production under 
any and all circumstances. Until victory is won every worker 
must give the same all-out service that our Armed Forces 
are giving on the field of battle." 
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Strongest of all was the appeal of R. J. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the United Automobile Workers, to members 
of his union: 

"Our union cannot survive if the nation and our soldiers 
believe that we are obstructing the war effort . . . there can 
be no such thing as legitimate picket lines ... 1 appeal to 
our membership. If you value your union, if you want to 
live and serve after the war, we must restrain ourselves 
and our hot-headed brothers today. If we do not. there will 
be no union after the war.” 

Union officers are entitled to vigorous support from 
management and government in their efforts to prevent 
strikes. Behind many a strike is an accumulation of un- 
settled grievances. Managements are overworked, and 
many union shop stewards are new and inexperienced 
and do not always do their part in turning down cases 
which lack merit. Both of these conditions make it easy 
for large backlogs of unsettled grievances to pile up. A 
special drive to clean up unsettled cases and to prevent 
new accumulations of them is one way by which man- 
agements and local union officials can help shorten the 

The government too has a contribution to make to 
the prevention of strikes— both through the prompt dis- 
posal of disputes and through firm action against the 
leaders of strikes. The National War Labor Board and 
the Regional Boards are disposing of over five thousand 
cases a month and have made an excellent record in re- 
ducing their backlogs. Nevertheless, the boards still have 
many old cases; and about one out of four strikes has 
been an effort to get action from one of the labor boards. 
The boards are entitled to cooperation from employers 
and unions in keeping down their docket. In instance 
after instance, cases are dumped in the lap of the board 
before the union and employer have made a real effort 
to get a meeting of minds and to work out settlements. 

In the present emergency, strikes are an expression of 
the lack of adequate understanding and team work be- 
tween unions and management. Any future great up- 
surge in industrial strife likewise will be due to misun- 
derstanding. After this war this country must not go 
through another “1919” when the time lost from strikes 
reached an all-time high. With 13 million workers, or 
almost half of the non-salaried employees of the coun- 
try, in trade unions, the power and prestige of unions is 
greater than ever. The long-run prosperity of the coun- 
try requires that business and labor learn how to 
cooperate in supporting the policies which produce 
the largest possible profits and the largest possible 
payrolls. 

Although business is primarily interested in the larg- 
est possible profits, and labor is primarily interested in 
the largest possible payrolls, both objectives call for the 
same basic conditions. Payrolls depend upon the pros- 
pects for profits. If bad relations between business and 
labor or unwise public - policies cause employers to take 
a pessimistic view of the outlook for profits, both em- 
ployment and payrolls will be depressed. 

Individual unions and individual employers always 
will have differences over wages and hours and the status 


of labor in particular plants or in particular occupations. 
Some disputes on such issues are inevitable, but resort, 
to arbitration and calm intelligence can help greatly in 
avoiding strikes in the long run. Cooperation between 
labor and management is an economic necessity. In our 
kind of economy, payrolls and profits both depend 
upon the willingness and the ability of business and 
labor to work together in creating the conditions un- 
der which enterprise flourishes. 

The foundation for intelligent and effective coopera- 
tion must be accomplished by skillful and imaginative 
managers in plants throughout the country who are will, 
ing to help unions with their problems, and who arcable 
to interest union leaders and their members in the 
problems of business. Union members and their leaders 
are keenly interested as a rule in the efforts of manage- 
ment to win new markets. They know that jobs depend 
upon the success of managements in improving the 
product, adding new items to the line, and, less frequent- 
ly, cutting costs and prices. Employees like to be kept 
informed about what management is doing, what prob- 
lems it is meeting, and what success it is having. Most 
of all, they like to have an opportunity to contribute 
their ideas and suggestions. 

The recent epidemic of strikes should not blind us to 
the fact that even today there are more plants where 
managements and unions are on good terms than ever 
before in the country’s history. Consider, on the one 
hand, the extensive and constantly growing efforts of 
unions to train and develop shop stewards and, on the 
other hand, the efforts of employers to teach foremen 
how to carry out the new responsibilities imposed upon 
them by union agreements. Unions and managements 
together are learning how to operate together such tech- 
nical devices as time study and job evaluation. Manage- 
ments which, several years ago, opposed the provision of 
umpires to interpret union agreements and to settle 
deadlocked cases today are taking the lead in suggesting 
such arrangements. 

The war is reaching a crisis, and all groups in the 
country must be aware as never before of their com- 
mon interests. This presents an opportunity which 
should be seized to lay the permanent foundations for 
more effective team work in American industry. Let his- 
tory' record that the days when Europe was being lib- 
erated also were the days when unions and employers 
were making unprecedented progress in preparing Amer- 
ican industry for the return of the service men by de- 
veloping policies of cooperation between business and 
unions. Such cooperation will help achieve a peace 
worthy of our efforts and our sacrifices. 



President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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Asks Easing of Rule 
On Flying Altitude 

Feeder line applicant sees re- 
vision of regulations a "must" 

if pickup operations are to pay. 

By SCHOLER BANGS 

The return of under-weather 
contact flying, reminiscent of “old 
air mail days,” is forecast by Ted 
Mitchell, operations manager of 
Southwest Airways, which has filed 
for a West Coast route to serve 
more than 250 communities and 
cities. Mitchell believes it will be 
safe and that revision of Civil Air 
Regulations to permit it will be a 
“must" if feeder operations are to 
pay. 

“We will not be able to afford to 
fly at altitudes of over 1000 feet 
above ground.” he says. 

►ATC Route Example — Mitchell's 
conviction that operations below 
1000 feet are safe is supported by 
Southwest's experience in operat- 
ing a cargo feeder schedule for the 
Air Transport Command over a 
terrain typical of that involved in 
the company’s feeder application. 

His company has flown one mil- 
lion miles, averaging 2649 opera- 
tional miles a day, and carried 
more than 2,000,000 pounds of car- 
go without loss. 

► Thorough Tests Made — Much of 
Southwest’s flying has been under 
conditions that have enabled thor- 
ough testing of the safety of low- 
altitude flight. 

He believes factors involved in 
assuring passenger safety in com- 
mercial low-level feeder operations 
will be: 

► Reliable point-to-point radio 
communications and accurate 
weather analysis. 

► Rigid enforcement of safe flight 
procedures applied to a given route. 

► Use of multi-engine airplanes. 

Southwest’s feeder line planning 
calls for the use of twin-engine 
monoplanes (35 to 40 to begin ser- 
vice if the full proposed route is 
cerlifieated) carrying 12 passengers 
and 1000 pounds of mail and ex- 
press. A cruising speed of 180 mph 
is proposed to provide a route 
operating speed of 120 mph. 

► Ground Time Factor — More criti- 
cal than in long cross-country 
operations will be the grounded 
time of feeder airliners at stopping 
points, and Mitchell believes it 
possible to limit time-on-ground at 
each stop to five minutes. When 
Southwest began ATC operations, 
grounded time at stops averaged 35 



minutes. Grounded time now is 
averaging 20 minutes per stop, but 
tests approximating commercial 
operations have given grounded 
times ranging from a' maximum of 
six minutes to a minimum of 
slightly less than three minutes per 
landing. 

Applications Reveal 
WAL Expansion Plan 

Line seeks routes to bolster newly 
merged Western-Inland system. 
CAB Applications: 

Further phases of Western Air 
Lines’ expansion plans are re- 
vealed in three applications filed 
last week with the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. Western has made 
numerous filings in recent weeks, 
seeking routes to strengthen the 
newly combined Western-Inland 
system. 

New routes applied for are: 

► Seattle, Wash., to Great Falls, 
Mont., via Spokane, Wash., Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, and Kalispel, Mont. 

► Cheyenne, Wyo., to Omaha, Neb.: 
Casper, Wyo., to Omaha: and 
Brookings, S. D., to Omaha. 

► Huron, S. D., to Mankato, Minn. 

► Casper, Wyo., to North Platte, 
Neb. 

► Scottsbluff, Neb., to Ainsworth, 
Neb. 

► Billings, Mont., to Casper, Wyo. 

► Billings to Rock Springs, Wyo. 

► Rapid City, S. D., to Rawlins, 
Wyo. 

► Rawlins to Jackson, Wyo. 

► Denver, Colo., to Rock Springs, 
Wyo, and Lander, Wyo., to Casper, 
Wyo. 

► American Airlines asked to ex- 
tend AM 30 from Fort Worth to 
Houston. Texas. This extension, 



if granted, would parallel Braniff’s 
AM 15 between those points. 

► Eastern applied for inclusion of 
Austin between Houston and San 
Antonio, Texas, on AM 5, and 
asked to consolidate the applica- 
tion with the Texas-Oklahoma 

Other applications include: 

Wisconsin Central Airlines, 
Clintonville, Wis., for a temporary 
and/or permanent certificate for 
routes between Chicago. 111., and 
Duluth. Minn.; Chicago and Clin- 
tonville, Wis.; and between Mar- 
quette, Mich., and Minneapolis. 
Minn. Fifty-one percent of the 
airline’s stock is owned by the 
Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clin- 
tonville, which also owns control- 
ling interest in a trucking com- 
pany. 

Lyon Van & Storage Co.. Los 
Angeles, Calif., for a certificate to 
carry aircraft parts, household 
goods and similar items by plane 
over irregular routes anywhere in 
the United States on a call and 
demand service. Another applica- 
tion requests similar rights into 
Canada, Alaska and Mexico. 

Air Forum in W. Va. 

First meeting of the West Vir- 
ginia Aviation Forum held last 
week in Charleston, W. Va., dem- 
onstrated widespread enthusiasm 
in that state for aviation, both 
commercial and private. 

The forum, sponsored by the 
Aviation Committee, West Virginia 
Planning Board; the State Board 
of Aeronautics; the Aviation Con- 
sultant to the Governor; the West 
Virginia Civil Air Patrol, and the 
National Aeronautic Association, 
was attended by nearly 200 persons 
who gathered to hear the views of 


AIRLINE REVENUES AND EXPENSES FOR 1943: 

These new charts show the source of domestic airline revenues in 1943 
and their expense outlets. Revenues totaled $121,213,033, expenses 
$107,947,040. 
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STRIKING POWER 


More than 30,000 Allison engines have been built for the use 
of Allied fighting pilots around the globe. * These skilled 
pilots using fighting planes powered by these engines have 
established a lopsided “box score” in our favor. 

★ That is testimony to the striking power of 
good men armed with good American 
fighting equipment. ★ It is also 
an indication of aircraft 
engine performance you will 
be glad to have in the 
planes you use after 
final victory. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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leaders in the industry. Plans were 
made for continuing the forum on 
an annual basis. Rep. Jennings 
Randolph, of West Virginia pre- 

CAB To Open New 
Office in Alaska 

Raymond C. Stough and staff to 

leave for Anchorage next week. 

Civil Aeronautics Board is open- 
ing its long-desired Alaska office 
late this month under Raymond W. 
Stough, former director of the 
Board’s economic bureau. 

For the first year’s operation, an 
appropriation of $35,000 is avail- 
able. This is $3,000 more than the 
amount Congress refused for the 
purpose last year. The money will 
come from the general fund, and 
will be used to start the office and 
keep it going through the fiscal 
year starting July 1. It will cover 
general expenses, salary, travel and 
equipment. 

► Staff to Leave Soon — Stough and 
his staff, including two or three at- 
torneys and stenographic aid, will 
leave shortly before the middle of 
this month. Plans are being made 
for one of Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration’s DC-3's to carry them 
from Seattle to Anchorage, which 
probably will be headquarters for 
the new office. They are due to 
arrive there shortly before Aug 1. 

Stough has been made special as- 
sistant to the Board. His suc- 
cessor's name has not been an- 
nounced, but it is understood that 
the Board has made its choice from 
outside its present personnel. 

► Temporary Assignment — Stough 
will return to Washington when 
he finishes his job in Alaska, where 
he is on temporary assignment. In 
his new post, the Board says, he 
will assume in Washington “cer- 
tain functions of major importance 

The new special assistant has 
had wide experience in the terri- 
tory, and strongly advocated a 
CAB office for Alaska. He has 
made several trips there for the 
Board, holding hearings and issu- 
ing reports. Certificates to the 
Alaska carriers, issued in 1942, 
went out under a plan of regula- 
tion recommended by Stough. 

CAB attaches importance to the 
new office because of growth of 
air service in Alaska and between 
the territory and the states. Civil 
Aeronautics Administration’s Re- 
gion 8 also headquarters at An- 
chorage. 


Pacific Mail Surge 

Modification of Army-re- 
leased DC-3s for East-West all- 
cargo service virtually has 
eliminated the delay of large 
volumes of air mail generating 
in Los Angeles. 

In one recent flight a TWA 
cargo liner leaving Los Angeles 
with mail from local points and 
Pacific battle fronts carried an 
east-bound mail load of 6689 
pounds — the largest mail load 
to depart from Union Air Ter- 
minal at Burbank. 

Even greater volumes of air 
mail handled through the air 
terminal are expected by Ralph 
Payne, TWA western mail and 
express manager, to develop as 
Pacific combat operations be- 
come more decisive. He reports 
that every major action has 
been accompanied by an up- 
ward surge of westward-bound 
air mail as major engagements 
developed, and a similar surge 
of air mail from the Pacific 
armed forces upon completion 
of .the action. 


CAA Engineers Aid 
In Phila. Port Job 

Members of the airways engi- 
neering staff of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration met with 
city officials in Philadelphia last 
week to iron out final details of 
improvements for the Northeast 
Airport. 

This is the first time CAA has 
undertaken the construction of 
airport building. Funds for the 
project were allocated recently by 
President Roosevelt. 

► Finances Discussed — The discus- 
sions dealt with types of buildings 
required and whether the City will 
provide financial assistance. 

The field will open to commercial 
traffic as soon as the necessary 
buildings can be erected. Phila- 
delphia’s Municipal Airport has 
been closed on CAB orders. 

CAA Names Kinney 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 
announces selection of James L. 
Kinney as chief of the Air Carrier 
Divisions filling the vacancy left 
by the recent death of William T. 
Miller. Kinney was a World War 
I aviator and one of the earliest 
inspectors of the Aeronautical 
Branch of the Department of Com- 


15 More Airline 
Planes Returned 

Return of 15 more planes to do- 
mestic airlines last week brings 
their equipment units up to 257, 
just 67 fewer than they had before 
the Army reduced the figure to 166 
in May, 1942. 

Airline sources say five more are 
to be allocated by mid-July, and 
another 38 by the end of the year. 
Some in the latter group will be 
C-53s that have been used by the 
Army but never were airline 
planes. All are of DC-3 type. 

► Allocations — Six of the latest re- 
turn are allocated to United, five to 
American, and one each to Braniff, 
Eastern, Northwest and PCA. This 
brings American’s total to 63 
planes, United 50, Eastern 29, PCA 
14, Northwest 13 and Braniff 11. 

All of the 15 most recently re- 
turned were DC-3 types. Three 
DST sleeper versions went to 
American and one to Eastern, but 
these are expected to be converted 
to day planes. The new returns 
bring to 91 the total turned back 
to the airlines by the Army since 
the 1942 takeover. Other recent 
returns took place on May 18 and 
24 and June 20, with 14 planes in 
each. 


CAB ACTION 
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Canada May Form 
Body Similar to CAB 

Bill introduced in Parliament 

for creation of Air Transport 

With introduction of a bill in the 
House of Commons to amend the 
Aeronautics Act, Canada has 
moved to set up a body similar to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board in this 
country. 

In place of the shadowy author- 
ity formerly exercised by the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, 
the bill creates an “Air Transport 
Board,” consisting of three mem- 
bers, each appointed for ten years 
and eligible for re-appointment. It 
would be a regulatory and licens- 
ing agency, with technical matters 
still lodged with the Department 
of Transport, which would act 
thereon with the advice of the 

► Regulations — In the bill creating 
the Board, there are three impor- 
tant provisos not previously exist- 
ing in Canadian aviation, all fore- 
shadowed last March in a speech 
by C. D. Howe, Minister of Muni- 
tions and Supply. Most important 
of the new regulations is that stat- 
ing that “no license shall be issued 
to any person engaged in transport 
of goods or passengers for hire or 
reward by means other than air- 
craft unless the Governor is of the 
opinion that such would be in the 
public interest.” 

This would carry out Mr. Howe’s 
stated policy of forcing both Cana- 
dian National Railways and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways to relinquish 
control of Trans-Canada and Ca- 
nadian Pacific Airlines. 

► License Provisions — Nearly as 
important is another clause that the 
Board shall “review all licenses 
respecting commercial air service 
in force . . . and may cancel or 
suspend any such license.” 

This is taken to mean that the 
Board may possibly strip Canadian 
Pacific Airlines of several routes, 
awarding them to Trans-Canada 
in line with the Government’s pol- 
icy of giving the national airline 
the best of the air transport busi- 

The third proposed departure 
from previous practice would be to 
require the Board to award TCA 
any service the Government had 
decided the line should operate. 
The proviso is designed to elimi- 
nate any future action such as has 
occurred in the past when the 
Board (at that time the Transport 
Commissioners) turned down an 


application from TCA for a route 
the Government had ordered the 
line to establish. 

It is expected that the new act 
will move rapidly through Parlia- 
ment because of the Government’s 
war-time majority. 


CAB SCHEDULE 

July , 20'. u’radHn" fo!“rebmtnl ^xWWts'Tn the 
West Const case. (Docket 250 et nl.) 



World Air Board 

A permanent international air 
traffic regulatory authority is ad- 
vocated in a pamphlet entitled 
Freedom of The Air issued by 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., of 
New York City. Keith Hutchison, 
author, hopes the United States will 
not insist on an overwhelming su- 
premacy in post-war international 
aviation, which he views as a bar- 
rier to progress and understanding. 

Lakes-Fla. Hearing 

The Great Lakes-Florida hear- 
ing moved into its third week be- 
fore Civil Aeronautics Board Ex- 
aminer Ross I. Newmann, with 


President C. Bedell Monro of Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines, one of 
the principal witnesses. PCA seeks 
routes between Chicago and Miami, 
Detroit and Miami, Detroit and 
Norfolk, and between Chattanooga 
and Asheville. 



ianks ... for gas, oil and 
other aircraft require- 
ments . . . forms an im- 
portant part of Mercury 
production to which one 
entire plant is devoted. 


Mercury Aircraft Inc. 
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EDITORIAL .... 


Cutbacks Must Be Faced 

D uplication of the situation which resulted at 
Evansville, Indiana, last week when press as- 
sociation news stories from Washington reported that 
P-47 production at the local plant would be discon- 
tinued after the first of the year, should be antici- 
pated by the Army and Navy in every community 
which has a thriving aircraft or other war plant. 

The local newspaper, the Chamber of Commerce, 
and other civic groups howled to local military 
authorities, to War Department officials in Washing- 
ton, and to their Congressmen. 

This problem must be faced by both the services 
and industry. It is obvious and inevitable that cut- 
backs are on the way and will increase. The neces- 
sarily temporary nature of war production must 
be emphasized by local executives and government 
officials at the time such cutbacks are announced. Lo- 
cal pressure, political or otherwise, to continue oper- 
ation of war activities another few months after 
Washington officials deem such work no longer neces- 
sary to the overall program is vicious. 

Much confusion in cutbacks or terminations could 
be eliminated if the Army and Navy would send just 
one high officer to the community to provide the facts 
in each case to workers and civic officials and explain 
the local contract in terms of the national or inter- 
national picture. Our production is scarcely in the 
security realm any longer, except for a few weapons. 

With changes in the fortunes of war. the fair-mind- 
ed individual realizes it is not always possible to give 
ample notice on schedule changes, but it should be 
possible for the services to take more pains than they 
have done to avoid misunderstandings, confusion and 
bitterness. Taking workers and civic officials into 
their confidence is such a logical part of good public 
relations that it is difficult to understand why this 
type of assignment has been ignored. 

Fewer Restrictions 

T he realization by government officials in Wash- 
ington, mainly those in the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration and the Civil Aeronautics Board, of the 
absolute necessity of simplifying pilot, aircraft, and 
traffic regulations in personal aviation is one of the 
brightest spots in a post-war picture that has other 
dark and confused aspects. CAB officials are already 
well along on a vigorous overhauling of pilot regula- 
tions which has received unanimous approval from 
private flying groups. 

The latest development is a recommendation by 
Administrator Stanton that CAB distinguish in reg- 
ulations between the personal and commercial plane, 
easing and simplifying the requirements for repair 
and maintenance of the craft used solely in personal 
operation. 

Stanton suggests a new classification of “NP" for 
aircraft used for non-commercial, or personal, flying. 
This would relieve the private owner of restrictions 
similar to those imposed on craft flown for hire under 
the present all-inclusive “NC” classification. (Under 
international agreement non-military planes in the 
U. S. are assigned the letter “N” to distinguish them 


from aircraft of other nations, with other letters.) 

The NP — or personal — plane would be required to 
undergo inspection by a certificated mechanic only 
once each year instead of every 100 flight hours as 
now stipulated. Thus, certificated pilots of private 
grade or higher would be allowed to perform their 
own routine maintenance and minor repairs and 
minor alterations to aircraft, aircraft engines, instru- 
ments and propellers on personal planes. Major re- 
pairs and alterations, of course, would still be per- 
formed by certificated mechanics, certificated repair 
stations or the manufacturers. 

■‘If adopted, this would mean that the owner of a 
personal airplane may repair and maintain it much 
as he now does his automobile,” Stanton says. Fur- 
thermore, the personal plane owner need no longer 
keep a log book detailing the operation of his plane. 

“The extension of responsibility to private owners 
for items which affect only their safety will not ad- 
versely affect the safety of the general public.” 

Stanton also recommended that planes imported 
into the U. S. under an acceptable airworthiness cer- 
tificate be granted the new NP classification without 
inspection by CAA inspectors. 

This latest move is in line with the program soon to 
be detailed by the new and progressive Personal Air- 
craft Council of the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce to attain maximum utility of personal aviation 
after the war. A lasting united front representing 
CAA, CAB, the Department of Commerce, the Cham- 
ber. National Aeronautic Association, and the pri- 
vate flyers’ associations can assure an overwhelming 
victory over any prejudiced and provincial interests 
which attempt to stymie the sensible planning and 
growth of personal flying. 

Veteran Pilot Surplus 

W ITH THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES' virtual Or- 
der to liquidate the WASPS now a matter of 
record, another perplexing phase of the Army’s prob- 
lem of surplus pilots is causing furrowed brows in 
Washington. The condition is becoming worse each 
week as combat pilots are being returned to this 
country in increasing numbers. Most of them will 
never fly another mission over enemy lines. They 
know this. So do the policy-making officers in the 
Pentagon. 

Many returning pilots have been made instructors. 
Others are taking special training courses. Still 
others are in desk jobs, and doing well. But hundreds 
of others are frozen out entirely because there 
simply are not enough assignments for everyone. 
There are even too many ferry pilots because there 
are more men than planes. These men are killing 
time day after day on what is developing as one of 
the war’s most unfortunate boondoggles. Some are 
not flying as much as twelve hours a month. Morale, 
inevitably, is dropping to new lows. 

The matter is deserving of immediate attention by 
AAF topside. If these veterans cannot be assigned to 
worthwhile military posts some provision should be 
made to place them on reserve status and permit 
them to find their places in civilian life, and the soon- 
er the better, both for themselves and the morale of 
the Army Air Forces. 

Robert H. Wood 
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LEUTHESSER BROTHERS 


21 NORTH LOOMIS STREET • CHICAGO 7 , ILLINOIS 



TO THE DESIGNER 
WITH CONTROL PROBLEMS 




Automatic safety control for 
use with anti-ice equipment. 



Temperature modulating actuator 
for control of cabin, cockpit and 


carburetor air temperature. 


White-Rodgers automatic temperature modulation controls and 
Servo actuators for. aircraft have been specially designed for 
the control of: 

• Cabin temperature 

• Anti-ice temperature 

• Carburetor air temperature 

• Carburetor mixture 

• Carburetor throttle 

• Propeller governor 

Upon request engineering data will be sent to authorized design- 
ers and manufacturers concerned with the above or other control 
applications. 



Servo actuator, available in 
designs to fill various torque 
requirements. 
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